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. ae rrace is rather an independent | central bay, which was evidently the first to fall 
building than a part of the main structure|is a remarkable and unprecedented feature i 
The Catastrophe at itself. A pathway, or area, lies between the our experience of demolition gg 
King’s College, London. rear wall of the arcade and the face wall of the| The actual mode of the downfall then, is 
fear main building, so that it would be practicable | fectly clear. Girders, assumed to b tact ag 
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lot to visit the scene of atter. The arcaded terrace is, in the main, as | weakened at the parts where the Genel steele 
a more significant and solid in its buildiog as it is noble in its propor-|came upon them, by the excision of the to 
instructive calamity than tions. The rusticated stone piers, 17 ft. 6 in. flange, for the convenience of fixing. The ds 
that which, about eight apart, are 4 ft. by 6 ft. in depth and width. Arches | top flange, which should have constituted some 
a.m. on the 6th instant, | issue from these piers at a height of some | half of the resisting power of the girder, was 
converted the dining. | 16 ft. from the ground, and the interior portion | thus converted into mere useless weight. "And 
hall of King’s College of the soffit of each arch is supported by a| when a new stress was thrown on the structure 
into a scene of ruin and | transverse, or jack arch, epringing some 6 ft.| it suddenly gave way in one or more of these 
desolation. lower than the main arch, and reaching from| weak points. At them all the fractures oc- 
The firat and most the rusticated piers, visible from the river, to an | curred, and one of them, the central girder, the 
nataral suggestion that |i2ner wing pier, which is of solid brickwork. |south end of which was left in situ, ont gus. 
must occur to any man | Thus the face of the arcade is one solid struc- | jecting some 3 ft. from the wall, and which we ‘ 
of right feeling, on hear- ture of masonry, well-proportioned and massive | saw removed on Wednesday morning, presented 
ing of the event, is that | in its dimensions, and compact by the lapse of | a conchoidal fracture, of a coarse texture, which, ; 
of thankfalness for the | time. in all probability, was the very point that first : 
escape of the students.| Behind the top of the arcade, for the greater | failed. The downfall of the rest of the struc- 
The timing of the fall | portion of the length of the river frontage, the | ture would have been the instantaneous result. 
was—we may almost say terrace itself, which is covered with turf, is sup-| Thus much for what Lord Bacon would call 4 
miraculously — happy. | Ported by substantial groined arches. At each |the formal cause. It now remains to inquire 
That no human being end, however, is an apartment (below the ter- | what was the efficient cause of the calamity ? 
should have been over- | race), 70 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, the floor and the | What was it that thus brought upon these girders 
whelmed, either in the | T0of of which are, ur rather were, supported by | which, however mechanically faulty in their 
hall or in the kitchens | cast-iron girders. design, had done their work for some third of a 
below, by a downfall as; Lengthways of the apartment three pairs of | century, a new strain which they were unable 
sudden and as irresist-| Piers, 3 ft. deep and 1 ft. 9 in. wide, supported | to bear ? 
ible as if it had been | threecross girders. Longitudinal girders rested| To this question it is as easy to give a reply 
caused by an earthquake, is matter of wonder | 00 these and on the end walls, so that the roof as in the former instance. Above the surface of 
as well as of satisfaction. Five hours later |0f the dining-hall in question, which was the | that large basin of stiff blue clay, over which the 
the hall would have been oecapied for its appro- | eastern of the two girder-topped rooms, was native fogs of London so fondly hang, lies a : 
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priate purpose ; and, had the event then taken | divided into sixteen bays of brick arching. | stratum, varying in its thickness, of gravel, or 
place, the number of families that would have | Above the arching was a layer of tiles, then a | ancient sea-beach. Above this, again, lies the : 
surface soil, local beds of clay, in some instances E 


been put in mourning, and the feeling of horror | 8pecies of sand concrete, then earth, and lastly 
and of pity that would have thrilled through the | turf, for a total depth of about a couple of feet. | immediately covering the gravel. On one of 


country, would have been something the like of Now the point, or at least the points, where | these local beds, consisting of brick clay, or pot 
which we have not seen. this superstructure gives way are ascertainable | earth, which appears to have been worked as 
To the constant readers of our columns the | with absolute certitude. Notwithstanding the | far back as the period of the Roman domination, 
investigation of the details and of the cause of | low state of our scientific knowledge of cast | stands the greater part of St. Paul’s. We say 
this great disaster presents unusual claims for | iron thirty-five years ago (which is stated to be | the greater part, for at the north-eastern corner 
attention. On more than one occasion we have| the age of the structure), it seems incredible | of the site the ancient potters had worked away 
pointed out the necessity for narrowly observing that any founder should have cast, or any engi-| the whole thickness of the material, and here 
the effects of the works carried on for the|neer designed, girders so unmechanical in their | the cautious architect, fearing to trust any 


walling of the Thames Embankment. Our structure; for each cross-girder had a top flange | portion of the great weight of the Cathedral to 
notice of a somewhat menacing appearance on 3} in. wide by 2 in. deep, which, so far from | s water-logged gravel foundation, sank down to 
the London clay below, and planted a solid pier 


the northern abutment of Waterloo Bridge called adding to the strength of the beam, created 
forth a reply from the officials connected with by its useless weight, a positive tendency to of 40 ft. in depth to bear that corner of the 
that structure, which was, perhaps, more vigorous | its destraction. The longitudinal girder had edifice. And this was done after shifting the 
than courteous. No one could have hailed with bottom flanges and upright webs. The cross-| centre line of the Cathedral from its due eccle- 
greater satisfaction than ourselves the announce- girders, which bore in one case the entire weight, siastical orientation, so as to take advantage of 
ment that the bridge had been carefully watched, and, in the end bays, half the weight, of the! the largest possible area of the “ pot earth.” 
and that the unsightly defect to whch we called longitudinal beams and their superincumbent| Through this bed of gravel or beach, pene- 
attention not only might be, but was, attri- load, had bottom flanges—upright webs, deeper | trated, as it is, everywhere by water, the engi- 
butable to a cause other than that of the subsi- in the centre than at the sides, and a rounded | neer of the Thames Embankment has cut a 
dence of the foundation. Recent assurances on | top flange, as previously stated. broad and deep trench to the clay below. The 
that subject have been given by an authority But,—and here is the knot of the matter,—in | foundations of the granite quay wall rest on 
that we all respect. But that our counsel was the very place where the longitudinal girder | this geological “rock” at the depth of 32 ft. 6 in. 
not the voice of unreasonable alarm is demon-| rested on the transverse girder,—the very spot | below Trinity high-water mark. To excavate 
strated by what has now occurred within a few | where the main weight came upon the latter,—; and to keep clear these foundations, a steam- 
dozen yards of the very spot to which we called | the top web was omitted ! engine of 14-horse power, was in each section 
constantly at work, and the chain-pamp which 
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It is easy to see that the fatal structural fault 


attention. 
The disaster at King’s College possesses this | was perpetrated for the sake of allowing the/ it propelled discharged a perfect river from the 
Its causes, and the exact mode | longitudinal girders to be dropped and slid| subterranean source. The flow of water thus 
caused would not desist from exerting its own 


vertically into place. But the destruction of the 
whole value of the upper table is unquestionable. | mechanical influences out of respect for the 
And the matter was made worse by the fact that | Lord Mayor, or for any of the officers, institu- 
a pair of vertical snugs, or projections, were cast, tions, or buildings, of the City of London. What 
in each instance, on the vertical web at this| the natural effect of this mighty pumping would 
point, with a bevel or dovetail inwards, forming | be, in theory, we all know. Gradual loosening 
a sort of pocket to receive the butt end of the| of the permeable stratum, displacement of the 
Lsmaller particles, consequent tendency of the 


longitudinal girder. This complication in the pes 
form of the casting was likely to affect the run- | larger ones to come down together, disposition 





rare character. 
in which it occurred, can be defined with almost 
as much exactitude as if they had resulted from 
a definite, intentional experiment. And as we 
can enter into the discussion without throwing 
any heavy blame on any living culprit, without 
having our feelings harrowed and lacerated by 
any calamity to life or to limb, and without any 
fear of well-informed contradiction, we cannot 
but feel that the event is one which may render 
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of the whole water-supplying area to move—mi- 
croscopically—infinitesima!ly, may be—but still 
with mathematical certitude. As to this there 
could be no doubt,— although we had smal! 
thanks for saying eo fourteen months ago. 

One point might have been considered duubt- 
fal, and that was, how far the weight of avy 
very massive building, compressing and con- 
solidating the subjacent gravel, might have 

ted the mischievous action of the infiltra- 
tion (or rather, if there were euch a word, 
eafiltration) of the water. On this point we 


outward inclining wall was thrown, with in- 
creasing force, on the bottom flange of the 
centre girder, which already was, unsuspectedly, 
doing the work of both upper and under flange. 
Add the vibration caused by the pumps and the 
railway trains, and the tearing asunder of the 
bottom flange on the instantaneous fracture of 
the vertical web as weight came opon it, the 
rapidly succeeding fracture of the other cross 
girders at the pockets, and the inward, whirl- 
pool-like collapse of the whole terrace, follow 
with as much regularity as a train of carriages 
after a locomotive. 





have now not only information, bat a flood of 
light, and a very unpleasant flood into the) 


| 


From the time of the formation of the quay 


It behoves all those who have interest in any 


The lesson is very important and very serious. 


buildings, public or private, that may by any) 


frescoes ; but, as most of our readers must be 
aware, the term properly applies only to those 
wall-paintings that are executed by means of a 

i process. Encaustic paintings, oil- 
paintings, and water-glass paintings are easily 
appiied to walls; but that application does not 
constitute them frescoes. Although we are not 
going to give the details of the processes 
described by Mr. Thomas, which should be 
studied from his work, we may point out that 


| frescoes are paintings made with colours “a 


mixed with water, upon fresh wet mortar 


wall to the south of Somerset House, indica’ ions | possibility be affected by subjacent waterflow, to necessity for newness in the mortar is so im- 


of movement have been observed in the arcade | 
which we have before described. Since the com- | 


be on the look out. It is well that it is no worse. 


portant that only sufficient is placed upon the 





It is well that the Embankment has st 


wall to enable the painter to execute the piece 


mencement of the works of the Metropolitan, where it has. He would be a bold man who he has undertaken for one day’s work. On the 
Railway, which lies so much nearer to the noble | should resolutely assert that St. Paul’s could following morning, or whenever he resumes his 
facade of Sir William Chambers than the quay not be affected by the same cause that has task, another piece of wall is newly plastered to 
wall itself, these indications have become more | undermined Somerset House, if we were todraw admit of his operations. But it is within the 


formidable. How mach may be attributed to out a stream of water from the bed immediately | limits we have set out for ourselves to 
the works under Mr. Bazalgette, and how much underlying the ponderous weight of this great nature of the preparations a wall 


the 
receive 


to those under Mr. Fewler, it ig not necessary cathedral. Nor can we omit to add that those that is intended for frescoes. The Italian 
now to inquire. It is safficient to be able to are not alarmists who point out, in due time, the | masters preferred this vehicle to any other, if 
state the date of the commencement of the evil, dangers arising from neglect of mechanical | we may consider their most frequent use of it 


and to add that it has been so far from being 
unsuspected, that wrought-iron tie-rods have 


Forewarned is forearmed. Great) 


principle. 
wary observa- 


watchfalness is now necessary ; 


sign of preference; bat, with the exeeption of 
the frescoes in the summer- house at Buckingham 


already been provided, for the purpose of binding tion, prompt execution with regard to one of our Palace, and those in the Houses of Parliament, 


together the arcade which has actually, to a 
certain extent, got under weigh. The river face. 
is at this moment from 3 ia. to 4 in. out of 
plumb, inclining, of course, towards the river. 
The parapet shows a line which is anything but | 
straight, and the pavement on the terrace pre- | 
sents in several places indications of motion. | 
On examining the substraction of the arcade, 
we do not find that the massive stone piers and 
arches show any signs of movement, other than 
that which may be detected by the application 
of the plamb-line. Whatever movement has) 
taken place has been in block, and, were it not | 
for the absolute certitude that such a structure 
could not have been built to overhang, an ex- 


noblest edifices, which is actually on the move. | 
It is to prevent, not to cause, panic, that we, 
suggest that there are others to be looked after, | 
and that a subterranean river cannot be led | 
from the subterranean lake, on the coast of) 
which London may be said to float, without 
imperilling other buildings than that which has | 
given us such a loud and sadden alarm. 








MODES OF MURAL DECORATIONS. 


A TECHNICAL work of much value has just 
appeared from the per of Mr. W. Cave Thomas 
on the subject of mural decorations, evidently 





there are scarcely a dozen examples of the pro- 
cess to be counted in this ki 

Mr. Thomas states that a brick wall, a brick 
or brick and a half in thickness, well dried 
and of equal hardness, is the best kind of wall 
for the purpose. The use of laths is sometimes 
resorted to for ial circumstances, but never 
when a dry brick wall is available. Outer walls, 
having a liability to damp, he would have lined 
with brick ; and he records the suggestion of a 
detached inner wall, bound here amd there to the 
outer one, without, however, quoting any actual 
experiment of this plan. Speaking now, out of 
our own experience, we should hesitate to adopt 
this last mode, having known the places where 


amination of that exterior arcade would give no the result of much thought and labour.* Just | the junction is made between the two walls to be 


cause for alarm. Inward, however, the case is 


as archwological artiste now con over the old 


so many means of conducting the outer damp to 


different. Cracks are very visible in the longi-| pages of the monk Theophilus for glimmerings the inner surface and spreading it in patches. 


tadinal arches; and, what is more remarkable, | 


of the various prc 


discussed in his work on 


Mr. Thomas objects to battens and laths on 


the piers themselves are giving signs of being kindred subjects, so, we venture to prophecy, in /account of their perishable qualities; bat he 


actually torn in two. 


cracks proceeding downwards from the top of 


time to come will retrospecting minds deiight to | 
The cause of this fault, which is betrayed by dwell upon Mr. Thomas’s descriptions and in-| are on lath and in good condition. 


structions. For immediate use, however, the | 


the piers, and wider above than below, might | volume has still more value, as the indication | 
have been puzzling, without that knowledge of we are about to give of its contents will show. | 
the structure at which the downfall of the The experience of the author in the matters 
dining-hall enables one to arrive. It is palpably of which it treats, and his power of relating 
this. The crosa girders, before described, are this experience in terms sufficiently close to) 
cast with enlarged bearings at the ends (each enable those following his instructions to obtain | 
18 in. by 24 in.), and at the extremity of each of clear ideas of his meaning, appear to us to be 


these slabs of iron is a snug, or downward pro. | | 
jection, which is let into, or slips behind, the 
stone impost on which the girder rests. If the 
river wall, therefore, should tend to move ont- 
ward, the girder must act as a tie; and, if the 
motion were solicited by any great force, must 
either hold back the outer wall, fall over the 
inner wall, or break. In point of fact, it has 
divided its power between the two first daties, | 
and finally divided itself. 

Had the girders been without snugs, and 
merely laid on the stone imposts, there is every | 
reason to suppose that the motion which has | 
acteally occurred would not have materially | 
damaged the roof. The pavement on the terrace | 
would have yawned, far more than it does; but 
the girders would not have given way. On the 
other hand, however, the outer wall might have 
gone further. 

It is thus evident that a double strain was 
thrown on the bottom flanges of the cross- 
— We may call it an unanticipated strain ; 
or, although the very existence of the snugs 
may be taken to denote an expectation that 
there might be a tendency to lateral movements 
in the works, to provide againat which the gir- 
ders were thus disposed to act as a tie, we cannot 
admit that an engineer who was so ignorant of 
the first principles of structure in iron as to 
cut away the top flange of his girder, in three 
separate places, on each side, could have antici- 

the extra tensile strain which might come 
on the bottom flange—deprived as it was of the 
aid which it ought to have derived from the 
upper table. 

That explains, too, the pecaliar conchoidal 
form of that which we take to have been the 
first fracture. The weight of the terrace hung 
as it has done since the building was completed, 
on the system of girders. The straia of the 





used in a very generous manner, for the benefit 
of all studying in the same departments of art. | 
But over and above accounts of the processes of , 
fresco, encaustic, water-glass, mosaic, and oil | 
paintings, be has compiled a list of the principal | 
mural decorations of Europe, accompanied by a) 
statement of the name of the painter by whom | 
they were executed, and the method he employed ; | 
and besides this he has drawn up a list of 
painters, showing under whom they studied, the 
period at which they lived, and the kind of 
excellence for which they were renowned ; and a 
tolerably fall list of works upon painting. 

One of the author's leading theories is that 
art should endeavour to depict or model perfect 
humanity ; and that education should endeavour 
to make this ideal, ultimately, a living fact. He 
says at the onset, pertinently, that he cannot 
understand why poets and painters should wish 
to infer that their “ inspiration” is independent 
of rales and science ; for order being Heaven's 
first law, it must be certain that no success can 
be achieved that is not the result of, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, working in accordance 
with scientific principles. Thus pronouncing 
himself in the ranks of order and moderation, as 
he has done before in other works from his pen, 
Mr. Thomas proceeds to state the antiquity of 
maral painting as the earliest form of pictorial 
art, and its value as a memorial of national exist- 
ence, and of the aspirations of that existence. 
Michelangelo spoke of easel-painting as an 
occupation fit for women, compared with mural 
painting; and Mr. Thomas, like ourselves, 
follows in his wake as far as the highest apprecia- 
tion of the last-mentioned branch of art takes him. 





* Mural or Monumental Decorstion: its Aime and 


| better to hold the rough coat of mortar. 








Methods. Comprising Fresco, Encaustic. -giass, 
Mosaic, and Oil Pointis . By W. Cone timuen, tole 
Winsor & Newton, 38, lace, 


mentions that many of the fine Italian ceilings 
He thus 
describes their constraction :— 

“ Most ‘vaulted ceilings, in what is termed the piano 
nobile, or pripeipal floor of every palace, are coustructed 
of wood. The lathing in this case is not attached to single 
thin pieees of .imber, cut to the shape of the ceiling, bat 
to a strong grating ; in some eases the ribs and transverse 

ieces of this grating are ¢ in. thick each way. [he lathing 
in Italy is a Very peculiar . The material is the 
reed, which is i i 


base. When these reeds are used for lathing, they are 


state th 
this somewhat co 
great strength.” 

Assuming, however, that the surface intended 
for a fresco is a brick wall, the face of the bricks 
should be chipped, so as to enable ve eng 
last requires to be applied with care, for if it be 
uneven, there will be patches of dust lying on 
every projection, and if the inequalities are 
filled up in the after-coat, there will be cracks 
occurring between the thick and thin places. The 
tendency dust has to adhere even to’ strictly 
perpendicular surface has been taken into ac- 
count, and a su ion made that walls in- 
tended for frescoes should incline slightly for- 
wards. The rough cast should be left to harden 
thoronghly before the next process is attempted. 
If the lime used im the mortar be fresh, two or 
three years will be required for it to attain the 
necessary condition. The quality of the lime is 
a@ matter, too, of the greatest moment in the 
next stage. The limestone used by the cinque- 
cento artists was travertine, which is almost a 
pure carbonate of lime. Mr. Thomas gives the 


proportions as,— 
Carbonate of lime .....ccc.cccseesceresseecsones 99 4 
Alumina with a trace of oxide of iron... 6 
1960 


While the lime used by the Genoese, which has 
resisted the effect of sea air for centuries in a 
remarkable manner, yields— 
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A limestone equal to that of the Romans, is 
fortunately procurable on the Dardham Down, 
near Bristol, whieh is composed of — 








100-0 
_ Hence, we have no difficulty to contend against 
in this i % ing remains buat to 
— an Nee are 
s00n i ; 4 blisters, and pi 
tures executed withoc: this - 
have flaked off, leaving, 
posed, all the effects 
authorities aver that it should be kept for several 
years; some for three; some only for a few 
months. The German i 


; = ry, 
Battista Alberti, speaks of a h -like consis- 


. wr 
tency gained by lime that had lain by for 500 
Bat Mr. Thomas shows all that is re- 


Sg 


causticity is necessary to give the adhesive firm- 
ness required for induration; and is very pre- 





cise in his details of preparation for both the | 
rough cast and the upper coat, or intonaco, des- 
tined to receive the colours of the fresco. 
implements, the colours, and the mode of opera- | 
tion, from the time the painter applies his tracing 
to the fresh mortar, till his day’s work is glow. 
ing, finished, under his hand, are described 
minutely. No painter can need further instruc- 
tion. All this seems very clear in words, and 
yet the truth is that we do not know how to make 
our fresco work permanent in England. 

The section of the work on encaustic painting is 
more in . Though not used to se large an 
extent as fresco by Medizval artists, the process 
was well known to them ; and the three kinds of 
painting described by Pliny are supposed to have 
been none other than different forms of this. 
The art was endeavoured to be revived in the 
middle of the last century, since when various 
experiments have been made, beginning with 
those of Count Caylus and M. Bachelier, without, 
however, any certain or settled mode of opera- 
tion having been digested. Mr. Thomas records 
the inquiries and experiments made to elucidate 
the ancient practice, though he thinks it not un- 
likely that advanced chemical science may 
arrive at a manner of using wax without the 
application of heat. Encaustic painting has the 
advantage of having a richer range of colour 
than fresco-painting, and yet is without the gloss 
of oil-painting ; moreover, he describes the pro- 
cess as less encumbered. Count Caylus thus set 
about his plan of ings. He first waxed 
the cloth, canvas, or wood, designed for his pic- 
ture, with beeswax, and then covered the ground- 
work for his colours with chalk or whiting. His 
colours were mixed with pure water; and when 
they were applied, and his picture was dry, he 
placed it near the fire, when the wax melted and 
absorbed the tints upon it. An important piece 
of attention consists in heating the wax gently, 
and allowing it to cool slowly. The advantages 
of this method over oil-painting were tested by 
the following experiment :— 

“* The same colours were prepared in oil and encaustic, 
and the strips of canvas bearing them were each cut into 
Meh Tiettgen sl chal gin echegnlitn eegen of 

~ ie 
to the = Tika > nding dew, be and aie eager 

“* Secondly.—One piece of each was nailed to the wall of 
a damp cellar. 

‘* Thirdly.—One piece of each was nailed to a kitchen | 
ceiling, near the chimney, where a fire was kept the year. 


round, 
“ Fourthly.—A piece of each was nailed to the side of an 


dwelling-room. 
** Fifthly.—One piece of each was between several 
wer,” 


quires of paper, and placed in a close 


After an interval of twenty-seven months the 
pieces were collected and examined, and com- 
pared with the same tints newly painted in both 
manners, when it was found that the specimens 
of encanstic painting submitted to three out of 
the five experiments were as good as new, while 
all five of the pieces of oil-painting had mate- 
rially suffered. The two specimens of encaustic 
painting that presented any of dete- 
rioration were those that were submitted to the 
first and third experiments. The piece that was 

to the sun and weather, though dimmed 
by the side of the new tints, was still bright by 
comparison with the oil-painting that had gone 
t the same roughing; and when it was 
washed with a brosh and pure water, recovered 


or 


experiment of putting it before the fire was next 
eye many ine tints recovered their 
original brilliancy, exceptions being pin 
yellow orpiment, lake, terra di sienna, — 
diter. The piece hung over the kitchen fire- 
place, though smoked, recovered after being 
washed with soap and water, with the exception 
of ite pinks, yellow orpiment, smalt, and verditer. 
Thus it will be seen that encaustic paintings 
have many points in their favour. 

An important part of Mr. Thomas’s book in- 
clades an exposition of the water-glass process, 
first discovered, or invented, at Munich, which 
many think may prove superior to all other 
modes of ion. The information he pub- 
lishes concerning it is a reprint, he has been 
permitted to give, of the pamphlet by Professor 
Fuchs, first translated from the German, printed 
and privately circulated, by command of the 
late Prince Consort. And this is supplemented 
by the report of Mr. Maclise on the process, and 
the correspondence that took place with German 
artists on the subject preparatory to its use in 
the Houses of Parliament. To those of oar 
readers who are not acquainted with the natare 
of this composition, we may explain (though it 





has been before fully set forth in our pages), 
that there are four kinds of it, potash water. 
glass, soda water-glass, double water-glass, and | 
fixing water-glass, The first is a mixtare of 


parified potash, and one of powdered char. | 
coal, mixed and exposed to a strong heat in| 
& melting-pot till melted, when it is taken | 
out, broken up, pulverized, and dissolved in| 
about five parts of boiling water in an iron vessel ; | 
where it must be stirred and the water replaced - 
as it evaporates, for three or four hours, is 
mixture, which is prepared with a care daly 
inculcated, when applied to surfaces has the | 


taste for this kind of decoration, and Mesers 
Minton, Maw, Simpson, Kust, and others 
produce ceramic tesserx ; hence it is probable 
that in a fature edition Mr. Thomas may have 
to reeord that the art has taken root in this 
country. It is beat applied in lofty spaces, such 
as vaults and domes of publie buildings, where 
the limitations of its powers are leaet apparent ; 
and needs caution and moderation in any treat- 
ment of it that may be contemplated, whereby 
the meagreness of the earliest effurts and the 
redundanee of the latest may be alike avoided. It 
bas but little of our author’s sympathy, and he 
makes no effort to obtain for English art the 
honour of having made Abbot Ware's opus 
Alexandrinum in Westminster Abbey, though 
the substitution of Purbeck for cippolino, the 
usual groundwork, has led others to believe it 
was executed in this country. 

After reading Mr. Thomaa’s book, we think of 
the great masters of old, not as the portraits of 
many of them show them, idle, clad in velvet 
and fars, with plumes in their caps; but in their 
equally pictorial blouses, pied with daubs of 
colour, moving about on scaffolding, or ascending 
ladders, with their clever hands gritty, their 
speaking faces full of wonder, anxiety, and con- 
jecture as to the result of the processes they are 
employing ; and we feel that some of this un- 
certainty will be diminished for future painters 


The fifteen parts of pulverized quartz, ten of well-| by the care with which the various processes are 


described in it, and the fulness with which the 
results of many experiments are stated. 








PROPOSED DESTRUCTION 
OF THE GALERIE DOREE OF THE BANK 
OF FRANCE. 


Tr is with sincere regret that we call attention 








property of rendering them compact, hard, and ‘to the contemplated rebuilding of the celebrated 
solid. Like glue, the Professor says, it may be Galerie Dorée of the Hétel de la Vrillitre in 
employed for imparting solidity and | Paris, which now forms a portion of the Banque 
cohesion to loose masses, for filling up cracks, de France, and in which the board meetings of 
and similar purposes. The other water-glasses that body have been iseld since the year 1812, 
have such differences in their ingredients as when the Bank was removed from the Hotel 
their names suggest, all of which are faithfally Massiac. 

given and their effects described; and it is yet This gallery is the only remaining part of the 
a matter of conjecture which will answer the | original building as erected “y Frangois Mansart 
purpose best. The chief purpose for which they in 1620, the rest of the hétel having been re- 
are applicable and prized, is that of mural stored in 1719 by Robert de Cotte, and is a very 
painting. They cause the colours to adhere | complete and characteristic example of the florid 
well; and they give great durability, if not | architecture and redundaot decorative treat- 
indestructibility, to them; and it is expected ment of the seventeenth century. The gallery 
that when applied to existing frescoes they will | is @ spacious room, about 130 ft. long and 23 ft. 
prevent their further decay. Bat it is as a| wide, divided into five bays. It is lighted on one 
medium for new paintings that water-glass has, side by five large windows, corresponding to 
raised the most sanguine expectations. As in| which on the opposite wall are five blank bays 
frescoes, a coating of mortar cement is first | filled in with mirrors in frames. The ceiling is 
applied to a wall intended to be covered with a) coved, and is richly decorated with bas-reliefs 
painting, but before the intonaco is thought of and allegorical paintings, in panels, in the ela- 
this first coat has to be saturated with water-| borate style of the time of Louis XIV. The 








| into walls so as to appear to be part of them, 





considerably, though its companion did not. The 


glass several times. When dry, 
is proceeded with, and in its turn impregnated | 
with the same binding and cementing material. 
The German artists, Baron Kaulbach and M._ 
Echter, who have done most for perfecting the 
application, find that the colours mast be ground | 
with pure water and the wall kept moist, whilst | 
the artist is engaged upon it, by means of 
syringing it with water. Professor Fuchs 
applied water-giass to a stove-tile with some 
success ; and the director of the telegraph-office 
at Munich has applied it to iron. A suggestion 
is thrown out, too, that plates of lithographic 
limestone might be used as a ground for water- 
glass paintings, which stone plates could be let 


and yet could be removed if necessary. In his 
list of mural decorations, Mr. Thomas mentions 
one painting executed with this material besides 
those in the Houses of Parliament,—a procession 
subject, by Mr. Gambier Parry, at Coombe 
Abbey. 

Touching mosaic, he speaks of the history of 
its revival by the Murano glass-blower, Lorenzo 
Radi, however, and its recognition by Dr. 
Salviati, of Venice, Its application in this 
country in the Wolsey Chapel, Albert Memorial, 
and Westminster Abbey, after designs by Mr. 
Clayton, is well known. But although France 
had a school for mosaic artiste in Paris thirty 
or forty years ago, and Russia and Venice have 
now their rival manufactories, and Rome still 
encourages the art within the privileged pre- 
cincts of the Vatican, there is little effort made 
in England out of South Kensington to further 
the use of this style of decoration. Two or 
three English writers have kept the subject before 


the second coat 


piers were decorated by the best French and 
Italian artists, among whom were Poussin, 
Carlo Maratti, Pietro di Cortona, Valentin, and 
Guercino ; the ceiling was painted by Perier in 
1645. 

It is proposed to pull down this interesting 
building, and to replace it with a new structure, 
under the superintendence of M. Questel ; and 


\the brothers Balze have been commissioned to 


make copies on canvas of the frescoes on the 
ceiling to be placed in the new gallery. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, that to 
pull down and reconstruct an edifice of this 
description is simply to destroy it. No amount 
of care or respect for antiquity, on the part of 
the architect, can preserve the spirit and interest 
of the original. It is, says a French critic, like 
repainting anold master. The consul Mammius 
did a similar thing when he proposed to remake 
at Rome the statues of Phidias he was reproached 
for having destroyed at Corinth. \ 

The reagon alleged for this act of Vandalism 
is that the gallery has been represented to be in 
an unsafe condition. This is the report by 
M. Questel ; but on this point he is contradicted 
by M. Labrouste, whose opinion is on every 
ground entitled to equal respect, and who has 
declared, after a carefai survey of the building, 
that it is possible to replace the defective por- 
tions by underpinning, and to preserve intact the 
two tiers of frescoes. A similar operation was 
carried out at the Galerie Mazarin, and the pic- 
tures by Romanelli were restored with the most 
scrupulous care. A portion of the ceiling of the 
Galerie Dorée was also restored by Vien in the 


the year 1766. 
Independently of ita architectaral rs the 
rom 





the public, and urged its advantages. Further- 
more, Mr. Cole has a strong desire to create a 


Galerie Dorée is particularly interesting, fro 
the historical associations connected with it. 
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Built originally for the Duc de la Vrilliére, whose 
name is given to the street which rans on the 
north-east side, the Hétel de la Vrillitre became 
afterwards the residence of the ComtedeToulouse 
(son of Madame de Montespan and Louis XIV.), 
and of his son, the Duc de Penthiévre, and 
remained in the possession of this family until 
the time of the French Revolution. The unfor- 
tunate Princess de Lamballe and the poet Florian 
have been among ite illustrious residents. 

The widening of the northern end of the Rue 
des Bons Enfants, which bounds the Bank on the 
west side, has been hitherto deferred, although it 
is an improvement very much required, out of 
regard to the preservation of the gallery of the 
Hotel de la Vrillire, which would be interfered 
with by the extension of the street northward, 
from the Rue de Baillif, in the same line as the 
portion extending southward from that street to 
the Rue St. Honoré. This respect for the 
integrity of an ancient building is a pleasing 
incident in the history of Parisian improve- 
ments. If, however, the Galerie Dorée be once 
pulled down, and its character as an historical 
monument destroyed, there will be no reason 
why the desired improvement may not be 
effected. It would be agreat mistake to re-erect 
the building upon its present site, and so shut 
out an obvious and desirable rectification of the 
line of thoroughfare between the Rue St. 
Honoré and the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 

Perhaps, while we are in England committing 
such a barbarism as the virtual destruction of, 
such an interesting monument of pre-Norman 
art as Worth Church, a protest in favour of the 
preservation of a building which dates no earlier 
than the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
may come with an ill grace; but it is worth con- 
sideration whether a friendly remonstrance from 
the Institute may not be of service to the very 
numerous body of people in Paris who are 
anxious to avert the demolition of one of the few 
remaining specimens of the magnificence of Paris 
under Louis XIV. 

An interior view of the Gallery will be found 
in the volume of the Builder for the year 1857, 
vol. xv., page 11, 











LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 


THE fourth and concluding lecture of this sug- 
gestive series was delivered by Professor Kerr, on 
the 2nd inst., and had for its subject, “‘ Modern 
Architecture.” The fifteenth century, said the 
lecturer, saw the ecclesiastical European system 


breaking up; but it was not to this that the) 


impending change in architectural style was due. 
It was to the birth of a new idea rather than the 
death of an old one. This new idea, in a word, 
was Antiguarianism. It had been hitherto un- 
known ; it was now to advance towards a kind 
of universal authority,—to become in its turn a 
ruling principle in the world, and like other 
ruling principles before it, to pass away, no 
doubt,in due time. At any rate,it had arisenthus, | 
The poets had led the way. The ancient writings 
of the Romans, and then those of the Greeks, | 
were being held up to admiration on grounds 
which former students had not discovered. Other | 
literature, logic, and philosophy followed. The | 
venerable scholasticism of the church was de. | 
throned; and dogmatic religion and casuistry | 
were no longer to be the be-all and end-all of | 
knowledge. Inthe middle of this century also, 
Constantinople, like Rome a thousand years 
before, was overwhelmed by the assault of bar- 
barian hordes, and the Byzantine scholars were 
thus dispersed westward. Towards the end of 
the century Protestantism was coming to an 
issue; the desperate remedy of the Inquisition 
had to be established and there came to be 
such a pope as Borgia. The Italian cities, 
Milan, Florence, and others, and notably the 
maritime Genoa and Venice, together with 
Rome, now the sole centre of learning, consti- 
tuted the Head quarters of commerce, enter- 
prise, and intelligence. As for other countries, 
it was not till the succeeding century that even 
the period of Francis I., Charles V., and 
Henry VIII. came into view. A new condition 
of civilisation was, therefore, being initiated, to 
bring with it, by rule, a new development of 
architecture ; and it would be to Italy that we 
must look to discover the introduction of both. 
It was well known bow on this Italian ground 
“the revival of arts and letters” was the re- 
sult ; and the next question would be what place 
to assign to architecture in such a revival, 





distinct schools of the new Italian style,—the 


as a separate group, sculpture, taken directly 
from the antique, painting following indirectly, 
and architecture coming with sculpture hand in 
hand, and equally directly from the remains, were 
made to form the complete circle of the arts. It 
was on this basis, indeed, that the “ Academies ” 
were founded, to cultivate these supposed in- 
separables, our own Royal Academy of Arts ex- 
hibiting still the same principle ; and to a some- 
what inconvenient extent in these very different 
days, when painting, having expanded in our 
trading community into a profession of pro- 
sperous picture-sellers, had left architecture in 
another field altogether. Turning next to the 
particular form of revival in the case of archi- 
tecture, the lecturer dwelt for a little on the pre- 
viously existing Italian Gothic as a sound 
arcuated’ mode, upon which there had been 
engrafted, as the preliminary of revival, the late 
Roman or early Romanesque; and he could not 
help seeing in this the architecture of medium 
stones, as distinguished from the large-stone 
manner of Greece and early Rome, and the small- 
stone manner of the middle ages. In religious 
edifices the disposition towards greater grandeur 
had approached before long to the larger-stone 
style in the imitation of the ancient temples: 
the theories of Vitruvius, also, had been accepted 
(with “the five orders” of a sort of superhuman 
merit), although only theoretically; but in 
ordinary civil architecture there appeared three 


Florentine, massive and fortress-like; the 
Venetian, light and elegant ; and the Roman, of 
an intermediate character. The great cathedral 
_ of St. Peter in Rome was then spoken of, whose 
costliness led to the reformation, and the progress 
of whose building extended through the whole of 
the sixteenth and a half of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, under twenty popes. The new style thus 
arising in Italy (as all things modern were 
arising in Italy) had spread meanwhile over 
Europe, and become, what it still continued to 
| be, the modern European style, reaching France 
first about 1540; Germany, through France, a 
‘century after; and England about 1610. Con- 
fining the survey then to England, the career of 


A CITY ON FIRE. 


Tue fatal incidents which have been associated 
with many outbreaks of fire in the metropolis of 
late has resulted, as we had apprehended, in 
attracting public attention in various directions 
as to the efficiency of existing means towards the 
timely extinction of fire and the preservation of 
human life. 

Since a recent notice which appeared in these 
columns in reference to the subject of metro- 
politan fires, we had been led to the supposition 
that certain modifications of the present system 
had been introduced with a view of limiting 
disasters of the nature to which we felt called 
upon to refer. Had anything more been needed 
to have demonstrated the inadequacy of existing 
arrangements, from the occurrences at 
Bayswater and Newington to which we adverted, 
it might assuredly be discovered in the still later 
calamity in Southwark, also, unhappily, attended 
by loss of life. The e prevalence of 
fire within the limits of the metropolis during the 
past two or three months, in view of the destruc- 
tion of human life and property by which it has 
been unhappily attended, might fairly be held to 
justify an inquiry into the metropolitan mode of 
suppression ; for, notwithstanding some recent 
official assertions, we are almost constrained to 
say that little indication has been afforded of any 
abatement of those evils of which we were led 
to complain. In reference to the Seething-lane 
fire, it has been asserted that so alarming did the 
circumstances appear that ample employment 
would have been presented for more than one half 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Corps. 

This statement embodies one of those ele- 
ments of danger with which the case is invested 
which, in our view, appears to call for speedy 
recognition on the part of the public. No less 
than nine fires have been reported recently as 
having occurred within the same day, many of 
which were attended by a great destruction of 
property, and seventeen fires have a short time 
previously been recorded as having broken out 
within a period of forty-eight hours. As we have 
remarked on a former occasion, it is no express 





Inigo Jones was spoken of ; his design for White- 
hall Palace for Charles I.; the building of the 


| Banqueting-house in 1619-21; the advent of the | 


wish of ours to impute blame in any quarter; 
'but, from the circumstances of the case, we 
think it appears obvious that the Fire Brigade 
system, as at present conducted, cannot com- 


Puritan domination shortly after, during which | 


architecture seemed to have been wholly dis-|Prehend such occurrences as these. A corre- 
| spondent in last week’s impression informs us that 


couraged ; and the occurrence, at the close, only | 
six years after the restoration, of one of those | he happened to be at fire that took place lately 


‘accidents which at such times often turn the |i the Brompton-road, when two large shops 
current of affairs,—namely, the Fire of London. thrown into one, with four stories above each 
‘The remarkable genius of Wren was then re- | Shop, and the large stock of a linendraper, were 
‘ferred to in some detail, his Parisian study of Consumed. Our correspondent remarks, “ I was 
‘art, the especial grace and elegance thus 20 there till after the shops were fully on fire ; 
| acquired, and his manifest observation of the Yet for quite half an hour after there was no 
scientific principles involved in Gothic design. | other but a hand-power engine ; and he asks 
But one could not help acknowledging, with Whether it really is not time that some serious 
candour but regret, that this otherwise great /2qUiries should be made as to the most expe- 
architect, the pride of our country, had intro. | ditious and best mode of extinguishing fires in 
duced a practice which could not be spoken of | the metropolis. 

without reproach; namely, that of sham design. | | It is to be deprecated, perhaps, that at so 
The Cathedral of St. Paul had a sham dome, the  ifelicitous a juncture the chief officer of the 
first of its class in history, and one entire story Metropolitan Fire Brigade should have been 
of ite side wall was but a mere dieguising screen betrayed into certain statements to which we 
to cover a range of flying buttresses within. bave alluded in a former instance, and which, it 





| Hawkemoor, of St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; Gibbs, 


Following the English history of art, the lecturer 
mentioned Vanbrugb, the architect of Blenheim ; 


of St. Martin’s ; Chambers, of Somerset Honse; | 
Dance, of the Mansion House; Soane, of the | 
Bank ; Wilkins, of the National Gallery ; Smirke, 
of the British Museum; Nash, of Regent-street 
and “ compo” generally; Barry, of the Houses 
of Parliament; Scott, the great church architect 
of the present day ; and a very good friend of his 
audience (long connected with the London In- 
stitation), Sir Wm. Tite, the architect of the 
Royal Exchange. The discourse then turned to 
what the lecturer proposed to call the ‘‘ Repro- 
duction System,” arising naturally out of the 
farther pursuance of the accepted idea of anti- 
quarianism. Ancient remains had been assi- 
duously measured in the minutest detail,—first, 
Roman, afterwards Greek; design was then 
taken to be the exact reproduction of the antique ; 
and no matter for what purpose, no matter in 
what material, the porticoes of Rome and Athens 
were re-erected on English soil, with such per- 
fect precision as to be the admiration of dilet- 
tanti, albeit perhaps in stuccoed brickwork out 
of doors, and even lath and plaster within.* 








* The conclusion in our next. Our attention is directed 
to a typographical error in the last report of these lec- 
tures, namely, the misplacement of s parenthesis at the 
top of page 961. This parenthesis ought to close after the 





word ‘‘ theories,” as most of our readers would perceive, 


appeared to us at the time, were calculated to 
foster a mistaken sense of security on the part 
of the general public. 

The fire to which our correspondent alludes 
occurred in the premises of Mesers. Howells & 


Beaumont, drapers, in the Brom -road ; and 
pe pton 


the case, from its proximity to the scene of the 
fatal Bayswater disaster, may be calculated to 
attract a larger share of attention in that 
locality. 

It may be regretted by many that any inter- 
ference should have been made with regard to 
the recommendation of the coroner’s jury in the 
instance of the Bayswater calamity by Captain 
Shaw; as, had the jury been invested with that 
perspicacity which the Captain claims, or the 
advantages of its co-operation in the aim whick 
they had in view, no doubt some more effectual 
arrangements would have been made, and pos- 
sibly the extent of loss by which the later occur- 
rence has been marked, would have been more 
limited. Apart from any indirect interest which 
insurance associations may p»ssess in occasional 
losses of uninsured or other property by fire, as 
tending to attract public attention to the advan- 
tages which such institutions afford,—a system 
which embraces the protection of property for 
which a special payment is made, and pro- 


perty for the protection of which a rate may be 
compulsorily levied, whether properly protected 
or not, would be calculated at times, perhaps 
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to occasion some degree of lexity ; and, as 
@ matter of public intereat, thie is f element 
which would be in no way detrimental if severed 
from that branch towards the of which 
the public at large contributes. It would be far 
from us to impute too sordid a motive in this 
direction ; but we believe that it would not be 
sought to be 


possessed by such associations, compared with 
their restitutional amounts, ample facilities would 
appear to be afforded for a disassociation of the 
present united and conflicting elements of the me- 
tropolitan fire extinction system. One insurance 
association, in remarking upon its own extent 
of business in fire insurance, says—“‘ To show 
the great value of insurance against fire, as one 
of the prudential practices of the age [so long 
‘as our houses continue to be built for burning, 
as they now are}, it may be stated that the losses 
paid by this company alone in the years 1864, 
1865, and 1866, amounted to the enormous sum 
of 1,780,0001.; a sum, however, which was, 
fortunately for them, exceeded by the very much 
larger amount of premiums received in the same 
time, namely, 2,300,0001.” 

This instance alone would indicate that a 
sufficient margin exists to facilitate the establish- 
ment of a system of fire protection with especial 
reference to assured interest, leaving that system 


for which the general public pay, more unfettered | 


and ve. 
_ The interest which persons of note have some- 
times displayed in witnessing extensive confia- 


masters in schools of art ; who have, therefore, a 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge of the 
best modes of imparting their special infor- 
mation. 

To begin with that first on onr list, a Manual 
of Linear Drawing: we observe the author 
assumes that those he is about to teach are 
ignorant of geometrical terms, and accordingly 
phrases his instructions in language the most 
elemental scholar can understand, till he has 
explained those in technical use, which are then 
introduced. He gives upwards of 120 diagrams 
to illustrate his lessons, each figure being 
initiatory to that which followe , consequently a 
student is gradually led from one to the other, 
and must be clever indeed to find a difficulty in| 
his path. From the simple task of bisecting a 
line, or of raising a perpendicular upon it, he is | 
helped up the ladder of learning till he is able 
to see how to construct ovals and spirals; how to 
draw the cycloid, epicycloid, and hypocycloid; | 
and how to describe the conchoid and cissoid 
Furthermore, when thus much progress has been 
made, there are ample instructions how to apply. 
the knowledge gained to different arts and trades. 
A friendly finger points out to the smith how to 
arrange the geometrical figures he has mastered 
to formJan iron balcony; to the joiner, howto! 
draw a cornice ; to the mechanical engineer, how. 
to show wheels and pinions, and the like parte 
of a machine; to the mason, how to draw the 
plan and elevation of an arch ; and to the house- | 


; 


decorator, how various combinations of figures | 
form dainty diaper patterns. | 

A second manual treate of orthographic and 
isometrical projection, and explains the simplest 








» ations will no doubt be familiar to many of | methods of projecting solids, shows the curves 


our readers. 
It may be, no doubt, fair subject of inquiry 


| formed where one solid penetrates another, and 
| the shape metal must be cut so that, on being 


| 


the features of the face, for instance, students 
are recommended to ask themselves what is the 
predominating expression upon the various faces 
they see, and to endeavour to answer the ques- 
tion ; also to note what is the speciality of each 
face, and how it differs from the regular Greek 
type. To draw from memory is another exercise 
insisted upon; and working men are shown that 
work and working clothes are some of the most 
pictorial things to be found in the range of sub- 
jects and objects. We quote Mr. Ryan :— 

** Never lose an rtunit i i i 
their working ipthanen i fe snot me 
tions to oo and are eminently me in them- 
selves. Draw them in groups and out of doors when you 
can, to get the full effect of day or sunlight upon them. 
Figures im strong action are particularly valuable, and you 
should frequent places where work of some violent kind is 
being carried on, and secure it. a few expressive lines the 
balance, action, and grouping of figures acting with energy 
and rapidity.” 

The fourth work of the series on our list re- 
lates to building construction. We took occasion 
a few weeks ago to mention this little work with 
praise. We refer to it only to name it in con- 
nexion with the set of volumes of which it forms 
a part. Thus it will be seen Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. are assisting the technical education move- 
ment by the issue of cheap works upon various 
branches of it. Mr. Davidson, the author of 
three of these manuals, deplores the want of en- 
thusiasm in British workmen, and appeals to 
them to warm up and cultivate tho sciences on 
which their trades are based, that they may hold 
their own against the men of other countries, 
which manual superiority alone may not enable 
them todo. We pass on the watchword. 





ON SANITARY POLICE. 


whether by some more active interference the rolled, bent, or folded, it may give the required | 
public could not effectually interpose to take form. This little volame is written by the 
away from outbreaks of the nature under con- | author of the preceding one. There is a third | 
sideration that spectacular character to which department in the delineation of solids, we know, 
they now so frequently arrive, and which attaches as perspective; bat he confines himself in this | 
to a fire sometimes, for a few moments, the manual to the divisions mentioned above, which, 
grandeur and destructive features of war. We it is unnecessary to observe, call for a little 
are for our part disposed to regard the question more intensity of study than linear drawing. 
and the existing state cf affairs in reference to | There are trades, however, such as that of che| 
this subject as a matter of paramount impor- | plateworker, the boilermaker, and the tinman, 
tance, and one which, if not speedily taken into | to whom a knowledge of the principles of pro- 
consideration, will at length put forward such jection are indispensable, if they would, literally, 
claims to notice as may no longer be safely master their businesses. With Mr. Davidson's 


disregarded. 











TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION MADE EASY.* 


Tr technical instruction is to be the order of the 
day, as it should be, it is plain we must have a 
supply of cheap elementary works on tecrnicai 
subjects. Messrs. Cassell & Co. have anticipsted 


this demand to some extent in the issue of a) 


series of technical mazuals, illustrating the 
various kinds of drawing required for the dif- 
ferent arts, trades, and manufactures. The price 
of each volume is now 2s., but we hope the 
circulation will ultimately admit of the redac- 
tion of this sum to half that amount, as they 
will thus be brought really within the easy 
reach of all who can have need for them. To 
make this reduction possible, or, at any rate, pro- 
fitable, the public must be purchasers on a 
large scale; and we speak faithfully in ite in- 
terest when we say so. Every working-man 
should look into the merits of the question now 
being agitated, which promises to place the 
young among them in such a different position, 
with reference to their labour, to that which is 
filled by those who have not had the advantage 
of technical instruction in a scientific manner ; 
and one of the easiest ways of doing so is to 
examine the contents of such manuals as those 
we are about to mention, when they will be 
able to judge for themselves how far such 
knowledge as is contained in them would have 
benefited them, or, if not too indisposed to learn, 
may still do so, or might benefit their sons. 
We need not add that the aim of these works 
is not to farnish such insight, but to assist the 
artisan to develop into the artist, by enabling 
him to look at his work with intelligence and 
understanding instead of blunt bewilderment. 
They have been prepared by writers who are 





* Cassell’s Technical Manuals :— 


Li ing, the Application"of practical 
inear Drawing. cee pplicat By 3 ae 


Geometry to Manufactures, 

Davidson. aes 
Orthographic and Isometrical Projection: Develop- 

ment of and Penetration of Solids, By Ellis A. 


Davidson, 
Systematic Drawing and Shading. By Charles Ryan. 
The Elements of Buildin Construction and Architec- 
taral Drawing. By Ellis A. Davidson. 


| help, workmen may exchange the famous “rule 


of thumb” for the more wonderful lamp, the 
rule of Science. 

Systematic drawing and shading are treated, 
in athird manoal, by Mr. Ryan. Here, in the 
course of the volume, we have an epitome of the 
teaching in the Government Schools of Art ; and 
at the end, a chapter detailing the means to be 
|taken by any half-dozen respectable persons, 
| who would procure, for the inhabitants of the 
towns in which they are resident, the advantages 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 


At a meeting of the Health Department on 
Monday evening last, Mr. G. Godwin, in the 
chair, 

Mr. A. H. Safford read a paper “ On Sanitary 
Police,” in the course of which he said, when, 
at the suggestion of a friend, I some time since 
airected my attention to the improvement of 
our existing police establishments, I was much 
struck by the limited meaning attached to the 
word “ police,” in its popular acceptation. The 
term “ police,” in our best dictionaries, is em- 
ployed to designate those regulations which 
have for their object to secure the maintenance 
of peace, good order, cleanliness, aud health in 
cities, towns, and country districts. A similar 
definition is given to the word in France and 
America. But while I found that on the con- 
tinent and in the United States, their police 
forces were employed for the maintenance and 
protection of the public health, I was well 
aware how little of this important duty was 
entrusted to our own constebulary. I knew 
that when in the metropolis the force had been 








of Government instruction, supplemented with 
hints how such a school should be conducted. Up- 
wards of eighty illustrations ;adually lead the 
papil from the outline of » seaf to the necessary 
instruction for drawing from models and land- 
scapes, and thence to figure drawings; ad this 
information is accompanied by the most minute 
directions as to the road to success. “‘ Drewing,” 
urges the author, “increases the power of the 
eye by systematically exercising it, while an 
uncritical habit of observation will permit ths 
beauty and point of many things to escape 
notice. This is no unimportant matter, and none | 
who know the power the eye gains by learning 
to draw, would willingly dispense with it.” As) 
soon as elementary outline drawing is mastered, 
but not before, Mr. Ryan suggests shading should | 
be studied. When the effect ‘of light and shade 
ia copies is familiar, drawings from real objects 
may be attempted. The routine recommended 
is drawn up in twelve stages. After the three 
progressions just mentioned, follow studies from 
advanced models, such as chairs; from casts of 
ornaments, fruit, &c.; from casts of the human 
figure; from real fruit and flowers; of practical 
geometry ; of perspective ; of orthographic pro- 
jections ; of macbine drawing ; and of arch.itec- 
tural drawing. Such is the bare sequence ; but, 
as unfolded by Mr. Ryan, it comprises sufficient 
instruction to make a very creditable scholar. 
Nothing seems to have been forgotten, for the 
pupil is taught how to cut a pencil before he 
begins to draw, and to put his copy and drawing 
in their places after he has finished his lesson. 
Many excellent suggestions are made in the 
course of the work, which contain the pith of 
more pretentious teaching. To increase their 
powers of observation and knowledge of 














employed in matters connected with the pro- 
tection of the working classes from the nuisances 
of overcrowded lodgings, the security of the 
public from dangerous structures, aud the im- 
provement of the air we breathe, by the enforce- 
ment of the Smoke Nuisances Act, the work 
had been thoroughly and efficiently performed. 
I saw, on the other hand, that the laws relating 
to health were not executed by the local autho- 
rities with that vigour the case allowed. The 
medical officer of the Privy Council complained 
in his ast report that— 

“Not only have permissive enactments re- 
mained for the most part unapplied in places 
where their application has been desirable ; not 
only have various optional constructions and 
organieations, which would have conduced to 
physice! well-being, and which such enactments 
were designed to facilitate, remained in an im- 
mense me‘ority of ..ses unbegun, but even 
nuisances which the law imperatively declares 
intolerable have, on an enormous scale, beer 
suffered to continae, while diseases which mainly 
reprezent the inoperatizveness of nuisance law 
have been occasionally fully a fourth part of the 
entire mortality of the country.” Medical 
officers of health lamented that they were 
hampered by the vestries under which they 
acted. The press, with one consent, found fault 
with the local authorities. I 

The execution of our sanitary laws being, 
therefore, admitted on all side to be unsatis- 
factory, principally on account of a want of 
energy in enforcing legislative enactments, and 
the tittle effect of public opinion on local bodies, 
it seemed to me that if the permissive laws were 
made compulsory ,and the prosecution of offenders 
against those laws was entrusted to the police, 
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who are amenable to the State (and who to be a 
true police should be the proper officers of the 
State to enforce the laws affecting public health), 
much might be done to reduce the death-rate so 
fearfully large in our principal towns, and to 
increase the wealth of the nation by an improve- 
ment inite health... 

It may be said that the medical officers of 
health are the proper persons to carry out all 
laws relating to public health. I am most 
anxious that we should still retain the invaluable 
services of these gentlemen, but at present they 
are not suffici responsible for the carrying 
out of the sanitary enactments; we are left at 
the mercy of the activity of the medical officer, 
who may, by a too great zeal for the public good, 
offend his best patients. They should be paid 
by the county, and used as witnesses in the pro- 
wecution of public nuisances. I am convinced 
that not infrequently a medical officer proceed. 
ing before justices for the enforcement of health 
laws loses much of the weight which would 
attach to his evidence from the fact that he is, 
or appears to be, the prosecutor in the case. He 
should be appointed for life, and independent of 
all private interests whatever. Another objec- 
tion to medical officers being held responsible 
for the health of the public is that they cannot, 
however active they are, be ubiquitous: a 





police force, on the contrary, is, or should 
be, as nearly so as it is possible to be. The) 
question of the health of a district may be) 
only of a few hours, and it is, therefore, most 
important that the proper officials should 
be easily accessible. This is not so at present. | 
I know, for example, in my own neighbourhood | 
great difficulty is experienced in getting the 
ashes removed from the dwelling-houses. It 
would involve the loss of some time to ascertain | 
who is the responsible officer; but could I simply 
apply to the constable upon the beat, the nuisance | 
would be removed in a few hours. Again, take 
the case of an adulteration of food, or the sale of 
diseased or stinking meat. The first person to 
whom a poor man would apply for advice or 
assistance, would be the first police constable he 
met. At present he would be bandied about | 
from one authority to another, until he became | 
sick of the whole business, and contented him- | 
self with his first loss, while the offending trades- 
man would escape scot-free. This is no hypo- 
thetical case. I know many instances where 
labouring men have been referred to the proper 
authorities with unwholesome food still in their 
hands, in which no prosecution has ever been 
attempted. 

I therefore propose that the addition of a 
sanitary company of police should be made to 
each constabulary force throughout the king- 
dom, to be paid for from the general rates of the 
county or division ; that the powers of the local 
authorities should be transferred to the magis- 
tracy or the Commissioners of Police; that 
nuisance,laws should be compulsory, and enforced 
by summary proceedings before magistrates, and | 
that in the event of the parties being dissatisfied, 
appeal might be made to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions; that sufficient medical officers of 
health should be attached to each constabulary 
force, and that their appointment should rest 
with the Privy Council or the Home Secretary. 
The sanitary police would be men specially 
selected for the work, with higher pay than the 
general ran of the constabulary, and with special 
knowledge. It would be their daty, on report 
being made to the chief constable by any ordi- 
nary constable, or by a private individnal, to 
investigate the charge, to call in, if necessary, 
the medical officer, and, if necessary, to take 
proceedings against offenders before the magis- 
trates. Men having such important duties to 
perform ehould be under etrong checks, and be 
changed from one neighbourhood to another to 
prevent improper influence. There is no exist- 
ing body in which such precautions can be taken 
but the police. I have had many communica- 
tions from chief constables in favour of my pro- 
position; but with the suggestion that they 
shou!d, in the event of its being adopted, receive 
the assistance of a public prosecutor, or be 
enabled to call in legal aid. 

At the close of the paper, an interesting dis- 
cussion ensaed. 

Dr. Tripe thought that the plan suggested by 
the paper of placing sanitary matters in the 
hands of the police would be more efficient in 
the country than in London. There, the police 
would be more likely to be communicated with 
than the health inspectors. But it was other- 








' no control. 


tion. He, for example, had an inspector under 
him, whose sole duty it was to examine houses 
and report upon them to him. He could show 
the state of every house in his district under 201. 
a year rental since the passing of the Sanitary 
Act of 1866. He had another whose duty it 
was to look after the new work done in the 
district, and so on for other necessary parts of 
sanitary superintendence. He therefore thought 
there was no need to substitute the police for 
the present officers. Indeed, he could easily 
show that the police did not carry out the pro- 
visions of their own Police Act. He had re- 
peatedly seen instances of ammoniacal liquor 
passing through the streets in the daytime, and 
the occurrence of the smoke nuisance, both of 
which had been placed by law under the super- 
vision of the police, but in which the police failed 
todo their duty. The evilsof which Mr. S#fford 
had complained he believed were mainly owing 
to the conflicting laws which existed on the 
subject. Overcrowding in workhouses, for ex- 
ample, was not overcrowding in the houses of 
poor persons not paupers. The medical officer 
of health shoald be appointed for life, and should 
have sufficient salary to enable him to devote his 
whole attention to the duties of his office. 

Mr. Hollond thought that consolidation of the 
statutes relating to sanitary matters was the 
most pressing want. The United States had 
been alluded to; but he could say from personal 
experience, within the last twelve months, that 
the sanitary state of Philadelphia and of other 
large towns was much less satisfactory than 
that of England. We required a concentra- 
tion of our offices. We had too many autho- 
rities. He thought that the guardians in each 
parish should have the right of superintending 
many sanitary matters, over which now they had | 


when codification had been accomplished, often 
caused serious injury. He gave some instances 
from the Building and Local Management 
Act to prove that a Sanitary Police, as aid to 
existing officers, was needed. 

The resolution was then put, and carried 
unanimously, 








THE EASTER ISLAND STATUES. 
Since my last little paper on this mystery, 


several mentary matters respecting it 
have been ht before my notice, and I 
think these may interest some readers of the 


Builder. 

Firat. So numerous are those gigantic images 
on that mere rock in the middle of the Pacifica, 
that a recent visitor (Lieut. Harrison, R.N.) has 
informed me that he counted nearly 150 of them 
in the course of a thirteen miles’ ramble aiong 
the south-west coast of the island; while some 
of his shipmates of the Topase similarly at the 
same time met with about 120 from La Perouse 
Bay, on the north side, to the smaller western 
extinct voleano. Al there are nearly 
300 known to us, and each has its separate name 
among the Easter-islanders; but, as Europeans 
have not traversed the interior, how many more 
than this number may exist isuncertain. There 
are likewise in one place no fewer than 30 of the 
gigantic red-tufa crowns, quarried for imposition 
on the images, and seemingly not used; some 
having rade carvings on them of birds, double 
ovals, and crosses. When the menof the Topase 
secured the two large images now in the British 
Museum, their loose and fallen crowns were not 
to be found near them; and, of the above 30 
some are represented as 5 ft. in diameter, and 
6 ft. high, 

Lieutenant Harrison tells me also of & cave, 





Mr. Alfred Carpenter thought that a permissive 
system at first was n They had not | 
made up their minds as to the best system. The | 
measures which were taken were only tentative. | 


‘It would therefore have been a mistake at the | 


outset to have had a rigid, compulsory system. | 
He thought, however, the time had come when | 
this might be changed. He thought that the | 
first requirement in carrying out sanitary law | 
was to obtain an educated man as medical officer; | 
that such officer ought to be independent, and | 
that he should have nothing to do with private | 
practice. As the police were not an educated | 
body of men, nor, with the training they were | 
likely to have, could they be easily made one, he 
arrived at a conclusion different from that come | 
to by Mr. Safford. 

Mr. A. H. Hill believed that the great want of 
our present system was organisation ; one set of 
officers had no connexion with another. The 
relieving officer, for example, in a case which 
had come under his own notice, had been unac- 
quainted with the address of the health officer. 
The fact was that on such questions the public 
took little or no interest. Even the press was 
profoundly ignorant on all questions connected 
with sanitary law. But he maintained that the 
great want was of organisation. He hoped that 
before long, as one step to remedy this, our 
telegraph system would be extended to every 
public office in London. 

Mr. Elt pointed ont that Dublin and Paris 
were worse off in regard to sanitary matters 
than London. The argument that the employ- 
ment of the police wonld be advantageous, be- 
cause they were responsible directly to the 
Government, was fallacious, inasmuch as it only 
applied to London, and even then it did not 
apply to the City. 

Dr. Hardwicke thought that there was much 
to be said for the view advocated by Mr. Safford. 
There were many advantages in the fact that 
the poor knew the police, and could readily find 
them. Really there was not much difference 
ee Mr. Safford’s view and those of some 

the previous speakers. The police posed 
were to be educated men, and whith aly Wanied 
was to combine the organisation of the police 
force with the education of the officers of 
health. 

Mr. Arthur Cherry thonght that organization 
was the principal object to be attained. 

Mr. Pears moved— 

* That the iati i 
Safford for wiv comet aie sa ictiate 

The Chairman, in seconding, said it would be 
worth considering how public attention could 
be called to the discussion of questions of this 
kind by the society. He thought we bad waited 





wise here. In London there already existed, in 
some districts at least, a thorough organiza- 


long enough for codification. The want of a 





uniform system, which could be obtained only 


inaccessible except by swimming, wherein are 
two large images below the sea-mark, “a proof 
of submergence; for otherwise the statues would 
not and could not have been placed in such a 
situation. I learn likewise that the main reason 
why the island is so cleared of trees is because 
the cocoa groves were all destroyed some genera- 
tions back in a civil war that raged between 
various factions of these wretched savages; 
though an additional and more permanent cause 
of treelessness ig that Faster Island is in the 
very eye of the Trade Winds in their alternate 
prevalence. As to absence of fresh water, too, 
it is true that from indolence the inbabitante 
use almost solely sea-water filtered through the 
sand; but there are large lakes of fresh rain- 
water in the two volcanic mouths eastwardly and 
westwardly, one being three miles round! 
Imagine, what a vast crater on so small an 
island. 

In my last, I named the place as Teaby in the 
native language: let me correct it (if need be) 
as more properly Rapa Nui; Teahy being else- 
where in Polynesia. Lieutenant Harrison states 
again (and I have not only heard him orally, 
but have seen his journal written on H.M.S. 
Topaze at the time), that carved emblems of 
nature-worship and of ibis-headed figures abound 
on the rocks,—evidencing thus a connexion with 
far-off Mexico and Peru, as well as with Egypt 
at the very Antipodes; and he drew and still 
possesses a picture to scale of one of the 
prostrate figures, which is 30 ft. long, and nearly 
of man-height in thickness as it lies on the 
ground. Neither is this bulk uncommon nor 
extreme; there are several larger as well as 
smaller; and the built platforms on which these 
colossi have stood (the most having been over- 
thrown, probably by earthquakes) are of cyclo- 
pean masonry, of vast square b fitted closely 
without cement, 

If we found these mighty remnants of an 
extinct people, this necropolis of their illustrious 
buat forgotten dead, in middle of Africa or 
Australia, we should think the matter sufficiently 
wonderful; but we could see there around us for 
hundreds of miles “ample space and verge 
enough” to have supported in ancient times 
a population sufficient to have raised such 
structures, as the ever-during memorials of their 
kings and warriors. But, how that wonder must 
increase, when, barring a mere fringe of sand 
and rocks, the “ ample verge” round Easter 
Island is in every direction ocean for 2,000 miles ! 
Can there be any other solution of the mystery 
than that I ventured to throw ont in my last 
paper,—a submerged continent? I then fancied 
the idea original; but since I have learned, and 
now tell your readers, that Professor Sedgwick, in 
his geological lectures at Cambridge, announced 
his “ suspicion that Polynesia was once & conti- 
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nent.” This great authority is most satisfactory 
as to my independent guess; and the wondrous 
human remains at Easter Island confirm it. How 
comparatively easy, also, thus to account for the 
early peopling of America from China, vid this 
submerged belt of land; for the Pacific would 


of all but the summits of a mountainous range 
(since known as ielands) would destroy instan- 
taneously and wholesale man and his works, 
excepting only (let us theorise, as we now can 
all bat prove) suck monumental remains in the 
imperishable rock as were placed,—honoris causé, 
——on or near the flaming tops of voleanoes (fire- 
worshipped possibly, like Japanese Yokohama), 
and thus preserved for our modern reasoning 
wonder, as evidence of an extinct but once 
mighty people. 

The question receives further elucidation from 
the recent travels of Messrs. Bickmore and Wal- 
lace, among the numerous islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago. We learn from them that the 
whole of Oceania is the most igneous region on 
the face of the earth, containing literally hun- 
dreds of volcanoes, active or extinct, some of the 
craters whereof are severai miles in diameter, 
and extending over a belt known to those travel- 
lers 4,000 miles long and 50 broad. Now, nearly 
2,000 miles beyond the length of this tether, but 
in the same direction, lies Easter Island, with ite 
two enormous craters now fall of water, the 
Pacific outlier of a voleanic range which reap- 
pears more than 2,500 miles on the other side, 
near the recently destroyed cities on the Chilian 
and Peruvian coast under the Andes. That all 
the islands were once united would seem to be 
well nigh proved by the identical character of 
their fauna and flora; for how otherwise should 
islands hundreds of miles apart be crawled over 
by the same families of flies and beetles, and 
produce the same serts of ferns and flowers ? 
Also that they were once mach more elevated is 
shown by the fact that the plants growing on the 
@ea level in the Polynesians are identical with 
those on the sides of the Andes at a medium 
height of 1,200ft. But, to our mind, the greatest 
proof both of a submerged continent and of an 
extinct people, civilized and numerous, however 
anhistoric, is the great fact of these hundreds of 
colossi on that desolate Easter Island. Whoever 
carved and reared them, each must have been a 
work of the most enormous labour. No metal 
nor even flint, occurring on the island, but only 
some hard stones capable of being fashioned into 
rade adzes, or so-called celts of obsidian or 
basalt,—those vast images of hard, heavy burnt 
granite must have been scraped or pounded into 
form with a patient and persevering amount of 


possibility of cutting down oak-trees with ivory 
tooth-picks, as in those old days we can imagine 
how that extinct nation of the Pacific could 


eyebails long lost, and a large straight nose and 
month not deficient in a sort of grotesque and 
barbaric dignity. Arms and hands are rndely 
indicated at the sides, and the lines round the 
body possibly intend a waistcloth. On the 
back, flattened like a common wooden doll, are 
some strange sculptures in slight relief, picked 
out with red and black pigment, representing a 
pair of paddles, with squared human faces atop, 
and two birdheaded quadrupeds below, ap- 
parently worshipping a central bird-headed idol 
standing on a circle, with an emblem beneath 
indicative of natural idolatry. The smaller 
figure is shorter in size and less in weight, in 
worse i and of inferior workman- 
ship; bat, as a special point of interest, has on 
its back a rude handled-cross, known to archs- 
ologiste as an emblem of the creative power, and 
changed by Rome into the cracifix. 

Afver considerable inquiry, I find there are no) 
other known instances of such colossi among the | 
Pacific islands ; but a naval officer tells me that 
in the Bight of Benin, on the west coast of 
Africa, there is an island, seldom visited, which | 
contains similar rock images to those we now | 
speak of, the type of such being a debased | 
Mexican, or (as we now see it exemplified on 
wooden idols, paddles, prows of canoes, tattoos, 
&c.) savage Polynesian. 

To us modern lovers of prehistoric anthro- 
pology nothing can be fuller of suggestive 
interest than these rude colossi. If those 
“langues-de-chat” of Acheuil; if our own 
frequent stone hatchets and flint arrowheads (I 
have myself picked up specimens of both on a 
Surrey heathland) ; if the “ kitchen-middens” of | 
Denmark, the troglodytic Pict-houses of Orkney, | 
and, in chief, the carved antlers of reindeer 
from the Auvergne cavern,—if all these are 
intensely interesting as proofs of man’s| 
most primitive existence, how much grander 
and more wonderful every way are these 
huge stone statues, some of them 30 ft.) 
high, and one at least not less than 50 ft. (the | 


| 


very nose of this is 6 ft. by measure), standing | 








LAND SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 


A “Trustee” who needs the plan of an 
estate writes, and many have written to us 
before to the same effect, asking what are the 
settled charges of land surveyors. He says he 
can get no precise answer, nor can he expect it 
to such an inquiry. Unless he gives some par- 
ticulars as to situation and extent of the farm 
he mentions, as well as the scale to which he 
wishes the plan drawn, no one can tell him 
the proper charge for making the survey. 
Leaving out of question the cost of access to 
the spot, a survey which would be dear at 1s. 
per acre in the open parts of Lincolnshire or 
Leicestershire, might be cheap at 28. or 3s. per 
acre among the woodlands of Kent or Sussex, or 
on the slopes of the Welsh hills. If he wishes 
to know how cheaply his work can be done, he 
had better insert an advertisement in our pages 
giving fall particulars of his requirements. If 
he is content with having his work well done at 
a fair price, he should apply to some respectable 
and well-known land agent or surveyor at the 
nearest large town, who will give him the infor- 
mation required. Our chief object in making 
this note, however, is to say it would be advan- 
tageous if the Institute of Surveyors were to 
agree on a scale of charges, under various cir: 
cumstances, and make it public. 





OF DEFINITE PROPORTIONS OF LENGTH, 
WIDTH, AND HEIGHT, TO EFFECT 
ARCHITECTURAL HARMONY, OR SYM- 
METRY, IN REFERENCE TO DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SOUND. 

“ Difficilesque Symmetriarum questiones.”” 
VITRUVIUS. 
Vitruvius held that symmetry in architecture 
resembles what nature has ordained in a well- 
formed human body: a union of parts wherein 

each part combines with all other parts to 2 

good configuration of the whole. He adopts the 

Greek name Harmonia only in reference to 


by hundreds on a small rocky island in the midst sounds; but concord of sounds, and concord of 
of the Pacific, aud witnessing to the most .obstances, is by other Latin writers alluded to 
ancient prowess, religion, and civilisation of an in the same, or similar, terms. Thus, harmonia 
utterly extinct people. Once upon a time the corporis expresses a concord of substantial parts ; 
spot that now is named by us Easter Island, land ad harmoniam canere is to effect concord of 
was the central eminence, lofty as Cotopaxi, |gounds. Modulatio is measure in music; com- 
avast and fertile continental plain, that circled modulatio, measure in architectare. 

it for a thousand miles on every side: it had 18/ Vitruvius uses this word commodulatio; and 
cities, with their kings, priests, and warriors, i, ,eference to it he names exact proportions of 
who served their generation honourably, and then j.n¢¢h and width in different buildings; but his 
were immortalised in death by those mighty ryieg are not precisely applicable to modern 
statues ranged on cyclopean platforms round 4: -octures. 

the fire-throne of their god, believed by them to! gome thirty years ago I arrived at the con- 
inhabit the smoking crater of the volearo. Sad-  yintion that the leading proportions of Lichfield 
denly, on one dark day, we know not how long Cathedral, in the thirteenth century, were each 
ago, nor how lately (for all that side of the earth 4 muitiple of 8 ft.; the number eight having 
was @ total blank to this side for 5,000 years), been then, for ages, considered the Christian 
there were fearful signe on the sea and sky, mystical number. I have also read somewhere, 
rollings and rockings of that populous land, that in Notre Dame de Paris, certain heights and 
shaking its cities into rain; thunders and fiery widths are each @ multiple of 7 ft.; and that the 
hail showered from the bursting crater, while the length of the transept and the height of the 
land was shattered inall directions by an outbreak | reat tower are each a multiple of 12 ft. Again, 


.| crast, whereon those idolatrous milliors so long, 








of internal fires, soon quenched by the steaming 
in-rush of the immeasurable ocean. Down to the 
depths that happy land (possibly in Peleg’s 
time, “in whose days the earth was divided )» 
sank suddenly, the smashed-up shell of a volcanic 


perhaps so criminally, had lived, and fought, and 
multiplied; and nothing thereafter soon remained 
above the surface of that whelming waste of 
billows but the summit, as we see it, of an ex- 
tinguished volcano thus sentinelled by its colos- 
sean statues, mute witnesses to all succeeding 
ages of the utter destruction that long ago 
visited those idolatrous fire-worshippers, and 
sank their country like a millstone to the bottom 
of the sea. Is not all this written on the won- 
derful carved rocks of that isolated Mystery in 
the midst of the Pacific,—Easter Island ? And are 
any of the statues of Egypt, Greece, or Rome, 
in our British Museum, equal in suggestive im- 
terest to these rude colossi of the Polynesians ? 
Mastin F, Tupper. 


———————— 


Value of Property, Worcester.— At a 
sale last week two semi-detached villas, situate 
in Chesnut-walk, producing 411. 18s. per annum, 
were sold to Mr. Thomas for 6001. Two similar 
houses adjoining the last lot, and producing 44l., 
were sold to Mr. Thomas for 6401. Six dwelling- 

situate at Diglis, and called “ Willow. 
terrace,” prodacing rental of 621. 8s., were sold 
to Mr. W. Z. Baker for 5701. 





it is said that the length of Notre Dame de 
Rheims, and that of Chartres Cathedral (the 
largest church in France), are each a multiple 
of 12 ft.; and that the same number was 
attended to in the first plan of Cologue Cathe- 
dral; but on the whole the information obtained 
about these churches is incomplete. 

The following rules are based on the forces of 
the squares of the numbers 2, 8, 4, and 5 :— 

First.—In the series 3, 4, 5, the square of five 
is well known to be equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two numbers added together. 

Secondly.—In the series 2, 3, 5, the square of 
five is only one less than twice the sum of the 
squares of the other two numbers added together. 

Thirdly —lIn the series 2, 4, 5, the square 
of five is to the squares of the other two num- 
bers added together as five to four; and more- 
over, in the series 2, 3, 4, and the series 4, 7,9, 
the square of the greatest number, in each case, 
is to the sum of the squares of the two smaller 
numbers added together very nearly as five to 
four. * , 

Rules of Proportion. 

The width being in all cases greater than the 

height, and the height varying from 21 to 30 per 





iari i i the equare 
*A of the series 4, 7, 9, is, that are 
ight) is precisely a quarter of the com 
of Sear (ene les length and rane Jt — a 
i b 33 r 2, 3, 5; or 3, 4, > OD ’ 
parentheses suentent number is, in each case, equal to 
the combined measures of the two smualler numbers, and 
ite square is only one less than twice the sum of their 
squares ° 
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cent. of the combined measures of length and 
width. The smaller the room the greater is the 
proportion of height required. 

Class 1. The square of the length is equal to 
the sum of the squares of height and width 
added together, or nearly so. 

Class 2. The square of the length is equal to 
twice the sum of the squares of height and 
width added together, or nearly so. 

Class 3. The square of the length is to the 
sum of the squares of height and width added 
together as five to four, or nearly so. 


On All-Saints Day, 1869 (when there were but 
very few saints in the nave), I could, at the west 
door, clearly distinguish a ringing in the organ- 
pipes, while the sub-chanter was reading the 
Epistle for the day, south-east of the organ, and 
speaking towards it. When the Gospel for the 
day was read, no such ringing could be dis- 
covered ; the reader, of course, standing north of 
the Lord's table. 

Again, some few years ago, when a large 
assembly of choristers met in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, the day being fair, one of the south 
windows of the church was Service 








sides of which will be grouped the clergy-house 
and schools, forming a cloistered court, on the 
south side of which is the church. Internally 
the plan is simple: it consists of a nave 
with narrow aisles; centre lantern, vaulted ; and 
shallow north and south transepte, which do not 
appear on plan, but form a striking feature in 
the interior ; a spacious chancel, also vaulted, 
without aisles, with sacristies on the north side. 
The chancel includes the centre crossing. The 
arrangement of the east end is similar in idea to 
the church of St. Cross, Winchester, and to 
Romsey Abbey, in its double grouping. The altar 
is not placed against the east wall, but is isolated, 
with its reredos some 10 ft. from it. The wall, 
from the floor to the height of 17 ft., is per- 
fectly plain. Above this there are two subjects in 
mosaic, in Maw’s material, representing the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, and the Entry into Jerusalem. 
The vaulting, which is plain quadrupartite, with 
moulded stone ribs and brick filling in, has an 
extra rib starting from the centre of the east 
wall, thus dividing it into two bays ae before 
mentioned, which contain broad lancet windows 
deeply splayed: this ment is continued 
on the north and south sides of the chancel, as 
are also the mosaic decorations. The vaulting 
under the crossing rises considerably higher to 
the centre, where there is a circular well-hole 
for the passage of bells. The north and south 
transepts are respectively barrel-vaulted with 
stone ribs. The organ is placed in the south 
transept, on a raised loft. The choir is stalled 
on the north and south, with six return stalls on 
the west. A dwarf stone wall, with a high 
metal screen, separates the chancel from the 
nave; which is of five bays in length. The arcade, 
of moulded brick, has clustered columns of stone, 
with carved caps and moulded bases, the centre 
shaft being of red brick. A good wall space for 
decoration is left between the arcade and the 
bottom string-course of the clearstory ; the latter 
is nearly of the same height as the arcade, and 
consists of a large circular window filled with 
plate tracery placed over two short lancets, the 
whole placed within a wide-containing arch 
deeply splayed. Above this rises the roof of a 
bold and good character of the trussed rafter 
type, with curved principals and moulded and 
chamfered tiebeams, and wind braces. The 





EXAMPLES. had commenced when I entered the close on the 
mene south side; and the singing was to my ear so 
Proportions of Beapactions. lond, that I fancied it must be over-loud at the 
Height ......... ED aserions 144 } 585 west door. But at this door the choristers were 
= Th... eens BD sesensens 441 -_ indistinctly heard: the wave of sound from the 
age BOS neevceeee < “— organ carried, or rather drove, their voices out of 
Height ......... eee 400 1.300 the church southwards, and compelled them to 
ae So ee 7... : th ' waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 
ractindisiggaicn eel ilazaneame 4 : | It is now the fashion to rail against Wyatt's 
Height ......... 34 1,156 2.5 n99 | alteration of Lichfield Cathedral ; but assuredly 
Width............ . a 3,844 4 his design for the iti f an an in free 
oleh Ts ne Cy) J ements Ot. comiy” 
space when the choristers ranged between it and 
Hei _ pe en 2,601 } 9,097 | the congregation, was far better than the present 
idth.........0+e a wegen ad 10.000 |contrivance. It is undeniable that the instra- 
+ i aE ghee ane ne 7 ‘ment ought to stand in free space; and that all 
Cuass 2. | sounds issuing from it should be unobstructed in 
ae | ee: 144 —_ every direction, over it, and around it; and that 
Width Bh pssieacns 441 } 2 when accompanying the human voice, they 
a should carry the voice without obstruction to the 
Length ......... BHD ceseeeees 1,169°64 1,170 hearers. Consequently, in Lichfield Cathedral, 
Height ......... eel i Ae 400 sone the best position for an organ would be in a room 
PU oa son cscs aly RSE 900 } an of ample size, and low down, either south-east 
nai or north-east of the places for the vicars-choral, 
Length ......... 51 2,601 2,600 even at the expense of trespassing on the chap- 
Height eae eae 1,156 } ter-house. James Rawson, M.D. 
Width........... 2 sjesa 5 5008 
Length ......... 100 e 10,000 10,000 THE PROPOSED NATIONAL OPERA 
Height ......... Oi eatin 1,52) } __— HOUSE. 
EZ P<: someces 3,481 “ar : ey 
; 2 In the second edition of the Opera and the 
Length ......... es 5 10,000 10,004 Press, now pablished, Mr. Graneisen says :— 
“What was foreshadowed in the first edition of the 
Cxass 3, Opera and the Press is to be a reality. There will bea 
Height 4” 1,609 National Opera House, co-operating with an Italian enter- 
—. ~ laos ase 6 400 5 8,000 prise, and there will be an extended repertory, which will 
Length |... ae ers 10.000 comprise the productions of com rs of all countries, so 
’ that a school of acting and singing may be combined, to 
Height .........  Seeoee 1,962'49 ). afford the fullest encouragement to native talent. The 
Width >: sae 6037-29 f 72999°78 motives which have influenced the formation of a new 
Length ......... tonne 10,000 opera-house are especially patriotic. There will be no 
" speculative joint-stock company, and the enterprise will 
Height ......... GOTS ccccenns 2,376°56 . not be in the hands of operatic traders. The capital will | 
i 5,625 } 8,001 56 be large, and sufficient to carry on the theatre for the | 
Length ......... 100 10,000 time which must necessarily elapse before an English com- | 
‘ pany can be thoroughly organised and trained. There is | 
Ten to eight are as five to four, the proportions required | no lack of fine voices in this country. Now, unfortunately, 
for Class 3. the music halls are absorbing ability which, properly 
drilled and directed, would suffice for the formation of a | 
Examples of Rooms, Theatres, and Halls. working troupe.” 
It has been more than once stated that the| Farther on he writes,— 
Theatre of the Royal Institution of London is| ‘The great want in this country is a National Opers | 


almost perfect for a single speaker. 
sions of height, width, and length, are nearly 
30 ft., 45 ft., and 60 ft.; and, therefore, 


in relation to one another at 2,3, and 4. If the | °#" be 
height were only 9 in. less than 30 ft., the pro- | fashionable frequenters of an Italian opera-house. 


portions of the theatre wouid correspond almost | 
accurately to the requirements of the foregoing | 
rule for Class 3. 
The Free Trade Hall in Manchester is said to | 
be admirably adapted for musical performances, 
and for public speaking. It is 135 ft. long, 78 ft. 
wide, and 52 ft. high. If it were 132 ft. 7 in, | 
instead of 135 ft. long, the proportions of the | 
hall would conform strictly to the foregoing rule | 
for the second class. 
A new room in Edinburgh is named as one | 
remarkably successful for music. Its propor-| 
tions are 36 ft., 48 ft., and 90 ft. If the room 
were 36 ft. high, 52 ft. 6 in. wide, and 90 ft. long, 
its proportions would be such that the square of 
the length would be only a trifle less than twice | 


the sum of the squares of height and width added ST. COLUMBA’S CHURCH, HAGGERSTON. 
together, as required by the second rule. | 


There are various accidents to proportion 
which may completely mar it. Some such are 
the introduction of a gallery, or the place of an 
organ. Inthe year 1840, Canon Ryder having 
taken much interest in a large ground plan of 
mine, made to illustrate the advantages of 
restoring the arrangements of Lichfield Cathedral 
as ordained at the completion of the Reforma- 
tion, he and I made experiments on the diffusion 
of sound throughout the church. On one 
occasion, he stood near the east end of it, while 
I stood at the west door, and thus placed, we 
were able to converse in a moderate tone of 
voice. The aisle of the north transept has since 
been blocked up with a large organ; and now a 
confusion of sound is heard in the nave, when 
men either read, or sing, in the choir, 


Its dimen- | 





House co-operating with an Italian establishment. It can 
| ke tested when this deficiency is supplied—when this dis. | 
| graceful gap is filled up, when we can point with pride to 


nearly | such a 4 of the lyric drama of all schools as | 


ased on & permanent establishment—whether | 
the | 
ut in | 
combined action, in a management on the mutual prin- | 
ciple, in securing for all classes of the community the 
execution of music of the master minds, as well as of 
works specially written to show off the prime donne for the 
time i we may anticipate art advancement in this | 
country. The Opera House for the purposes described 
will be built; the enterprise will be undertaken con- 
scientionsly, with ample means to carry it out for a term 
of years,” 


there is but one style of music which will satisf 








INVERNESS CATHEDRAL. 


WE give in our present number a plan of the 
cathedral recently completed in Inverness. 
Next week we shall publish further illustrations 
of it, and a fall account of the building. 








Tuis very noticeable church stands in the 
Kingsland-road, immediately adjoining the Shore- 
| ae Workhouse. It is built entirely of brick, 

with stone bands and dressings ; is 160 ft. long 
\and 82 ft. in height to the ridge; height being 
made imperative by the adjacent block of build. 
ing belonging to the Union. It was designed 
and superintended by Mr. James Brooks, archi- 
tect, and was built by Mr. W. Henshaw, at the 
cost of from 9,0001. to 10,0001., accommodating 
1,200 persons. 

The east end of the building abuts on the main 
thoroughfare, Kingsland-road, where the chief 
entrance is situated, through a picturesque gate- 
way surmounted with a high-pitched and hipped 
roof, pierced with two dormer windows, which 
light the upper sacristy. This archway leads 








into a quadrangle, on the north and east and west 


chancel arch is lofty and well proportioned. The 
west wall of the nave is occupied by a large 
wheel window. The design consists of an inner 
circle, with six foliations, surrounded with eight 
smaller circles, perfectly plain. Below this is an 
arcade of four lofty stilted arches, enclosing four 
lancet windows. Inthe spandrels of this arcade 
are three circular sunk panels, filled in with 
diaper patterns; below this the wail is perfectly 
lain. 

, The aisles, which are unusully narrow, are 
windowless, in consequence of the close proximity 
of adjacent buildings. The wall space is treated 
in a very pleasing and artistic manner: a series 
of arcs-boutant springing from little corbelled 
shafts, at intervals, to the main arcade of the 
church, divide it into panels, which will be 
eventually filled with subjects in mosaic. At the 
west end of the north aisle is, the baptistery, 
which takes the form of a large projecting tran- 
sept, the nave arcade being continued across. 
It is lighted by lancet-wirdows in the north side. 
In this baptistery the two principal doors of the 
church open; there is another doorway in the 
north transept, which is used only as a means of 
exit. 

The exterior is very plain, relying solely on ite 
breadth of treatment and its outline. The tower 
is only temporarily roofed with a pyramidal tile 
covering, just above the main roofs of the 
church. The east end towards the Kingsland- 
road is a little more ornate: the two broad lan- 
cets in this gable are recessed, and placed under 
gabled strings, which are surmounted at the 
apex with a carved finial; between these win- 
dows is a massive buttress, in the upper part of 
which, under a stone canopy, stands a figure of 
St. Columba, the first abbot of Iona. On each 
side of this, below the lancets, are sculptured 
subjects, represen scenes from his life. The 
upper part of the gable is pierced with a large 
circalar wheel, with seven foliations, and three 
smaller quatrefoil openings, and is flanked by 
buttresses, terminating in pinnacles with stone 
finials: a large stone cross crowns the apex of 
this gable. Adjacent buildings hide very mach 
the rest of the exterior, especially on the soath 
and west sides. . The principal feature, exter- 
nally, is the lofty tiled roof of the nave, with its 

from which internally this very 
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MR. OWEN JONES, ARCHITECT, 
Author of “ The Grammar of Ornament.” 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, 
LATHBURY, BUCKS. 


Tis church has lately been re-opened, after 
undergoing considerable repairs. The chancel 
was restored some years back under the direo- 
tion of Mr. Hussey. The church contains 
features of great interest, and ia believed to have 
originally consisted of a western tower, and 
narrow nave and chancel. Now, however, it 
presents a western tower, pure Norman below, 
transitional Norman above; a clearstoried nave, 
flank: ’  @ transitional Norman arcade, on the 
south and by a Decorated arcade on the 
north; a south aisle, with Norman door, and 
Decorated windows and porch ; a north aisle and 
chancel of Decorated style throughout. The 
roofs are of late date, very low pitched, and masked 
by heavy battlemented parapets, except in the 
case of the chancel. Several interesting disco- 
veries have been made during the progress of the 
works, such as a Norman window over the sonth 
arcade, an arched entrance and stairs to the 
rood-loft, a low window in the north-west corner 
of the chancel, and a fragment of intricate 
Norman carving in the south-east pier of the 
nave. The church has long been noted for its 
frescoes throughout the nave and aisles. The 
internal ap of the charch is much 
altered by the substitution of new fittings 
instead of high pews, &c.: the walls have been 
strengthened, and the porch almost rebuilt, with 
anew roof. A carved font, standing upon an 
encaustic tile pavement, was a special gift. 

The woodwork has been executed by Fresh- 
water, of Bedford; and the general repairs by 
Shackshaft, of Newport Pagnell; under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. E. J. Tarver. 





CARRIAGE-WAY PAVEMENT wv. 
MACADAMISING. 


S1z,—The question of carriage-way pavement 
requires, i think, to be better understood by those 
most interested in the matter,—I mean the large 
body of ratepayers. 

About thirty years back, the prevailing opinion 
among the commissioners of paving, their sur- 
veyors, and, indeed, the general public, was that 
the larger the stones used, the sounder and better 
the pavement would be, and the longer it would 
last. But those two great teachers, time and 
experience, have now brought us to know better, 
and the wide stones have been condemned in the 
City, Southampton-row, and various other places 
for many years; and, in their stead, stones 3 in. 
in width substituted. I feel sure, from a very 
long and practical experience, that these stones 
are by far the best, there being less friction, less 
noise, and better foot-hold for the horses ; but all 
carriage-way paving ought to be laid on a bed of 
concrete, as that cannot work up through the 
joints, however great the traffic may be. 

What I wish particularly to impress on the 
minds of the different paving boards is the great 
waste of the ratepayers’ money which is made, 
from time to time, by continuing the process of 
macadamising the public streets and roads. In 
illustration of this take the following example :— 
I should say the paving in Cheapside, Fileet- 


street, Holborn, and other thoroughfares of equal | 


traffic, would be on the average reduced in depth 
about 1 in. in ten years ; but if the same stone,— 
or Guernsey stone, which is much harder,—should 
be broken and spread on the roadway, then the 
wear would be in ten years from 18 in. to 
2 ft.; and the great difference between the 
two is to be accounted for in this way. 
In the macadamising you have the friction 


of the wheels on the surface, and at the there laid down. 
same time the small stones are pressed and | 


rubbed against each other, until a great portion 
of them becomes dust, which works on to the 
surface in wet weather, or by the too free use of 
the water-cart. But this cannot be the case with 
paving, as there is but one friction on the sur- 
face; and I dare say it will appear strange to 
many of your readers to be told that the wood- 
paving laid in Cheapside and other parts of 
London some years back would last much longer 
than broken Guernsey stone; bat that was 
proved to be the case, and facts are stubborn 
things; and in confirmation of this statement 
I beg leave to direct attention to the durability 
of the present wood-paving in Cornhill and 
elsewhere. 

I would respectfully advise those paving boards 
who are invested with the power to borrow 
money, to avail themselves of the privilege, and 
urge upon them to follow the example set 


them by the gentlemen of the St. Pancras Paving 
Board, and two or three other parishes, by sub- 
stituting paving for macadamising, if they wish 
to prevent the accumulation of slush, reduce 
their contractors’ bills for cleansing the streete, 
and save the pockets of their fellow-ratepayers. 

Lest my motive in writing to you should be 
misconstrued, I may perhaps be permitted to 
state that I have no interest in the matter 
beyond the wish to benefit my fellow-men,—if 
within my power,—by giving them the result of 
a long and varied experience. 

ONE WHO HAS HAD Firry Years’ 
PracticaL EXPERIENCE, 








THE ENGINEERING WORKS OF TFF 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Sir,—The ruling spirit of the engineering 
department, having achieved great successes for 
the Board, from overwork of mind and body, a 
short time since, became invalided, and leave of 
absence was granted him for the purpose of re- 
cruiting his health. Whereupon, it became 
necessary that the chair thus vacated should be 
filled,—and so it was. 

The new broom, moving, no doubt, with 
praiseworthy zeal, proceeds at once to sweep 
clean, thereupon kicks up a great dust; find- 





hibited for a fortnight at least, and the report 
of he jary must be published. 
. premiated design becomes the 

of the client (or building abi oe © 
carried out. 

10. The first premium must not be less than 
the amount due to an architect called in without 
competition. 








THE MATERIAL FOR STATUES. 


I HAVE read with some interest the observa- 
tions contained in recent letters in reference to 
our London statues, and cannot help thinking 
that, after xii, the bronze statue for durability 
and adaptability will hold its own; its chief 
defects are contained in the following few 
sentences of Mr. Moore’s letter: — “ What- 
ever may be its original colour, &., &c., soon 
loses its original agreeable tint, and becomes the 
most monotonous, melancholy, and disagreeable 
tone that it is possible to conceive; the statues 
constantly reminding us of sweeps ;—not a clear, 
transparent, lustrous black like marble, bat a 
dull, heavy hue that will not allow the light and 
shade, even in our brighest days, to be seen 
at a short distance, and obscuring all the details 
and minor beauties which add so much to a 
work of art.” This defect appears to me to 
arise from the want of lustre rather than from 





ing fault with everything that has been done 
by the now dormant chief and his executives, 
save and except that portion of the work which | 
had been under his own immediate supervision, 
and which work is now declared the standard of } 
excellence, and below which nothing should be | 
allowed. The facts are briefly these. All sewer | 
works on the north side of the river have been | 
specified, contracted for, and worked out with 
hard-picked stocks,—the inner ring, where sub- 
jected to scour, being of blue Staffordshire bricks, 
which, in the opinion of the most experienced 
engineers, architects, contractors, and builders, 
is the best class of work for sewers; and they 
are satisfied that works so constructed with best | 
Portland cement will last for centuries. But the | 
new chief goes in for the pretty, regardless of 
cost, and puts in such work as is seldom to be 
found even in the fronts of most princely man- 
sions ; the strength and durability of this class 
of work over the other not being increased one | 
iota, whilst the cost of its production has been | 
absolutely doubled. 
I should not have trespassed on your space to | 
this extent did I not regard it as a subject of 
great importance, and one to which the attention | 
of the public ought to be earnestly directed ; for | 
it is clearly one of two things,—either a class of | 
work has been admitted on one side of the water 
under the Metropolitan Board of Works which is 
absolutely inadequate to the requirements, or, if 
| it ig all that can be desired as regards snbstan- 
tiality, then they have sanctioned a most lavish 
| waste of public money on the opposite side of 
‘the river to a spirit of engineering rivalry. 
I enclose my card and address, and am, 
A RaTepaYeER. 








MANAGEMENT OF COMPETITIONS IN 
GERMANY. 


As it has of late been suggested that the 
Institute of British Architects should take up 
the question of public competitions, it may not 
| be uninteresting to note what has been done in 
‘this direction by other countries. At the Con- 
gress of German architects and engineers in 
1868, the following ten rules were agreed to, and 
ever since the public and profession in Germany 
‘have been guided, we are told, by the principles 





1, The jary must be chiefly composed of 
architects. 

2. The instructions must be approved by those 
architects, whose names must be stated. 

3. No juryman can in any way participate in 
the proposed work. 

4. Unnecessary drawings and details should 
be avoided, and the required scale should be 
stated. 

6. If the intended ontlay is named, the in- 
structions must state whether that sum will be 
adhered to, or whether it is approximate only, 





the colour of the material. To take a common 
illustration, the ornaments on a stove, although 
quite black, when well polished with black lead 
will allow of the pattern of the ornament being 
perfectly seen. Iu imitation bronze figures, the 
effect is produced by painting them of an olive 
or dark brown colour, and wiping off or touching 
the prominent parts, with bronze powder; 
showing clearly that the fact of a bronze figure 
having changed to a dark colour does not of 
necessity render it disagreeable, so long as the 
surface can be kept bright. And why could not 
this be done by means of a periodical hard 
brushing? Bronze isa material that would bear 
the process; and if the prominent parts thus 
became of a lighter colour than the depths, we 
have then the effect so much sought after in all 
imitations of bronze. Some of the bronze statues 
in Trafalgar-square,—and that of George III. at 
C’ sring-cross,—not long since were thoroughly 
uv -atened up, but are now as black as ever. 
Marble and stone statues, of course, will not 
bear the process I have suggested, as the tips 
and prominent parts would become black. I 
remember the last time I saw the statue of 
the Queen in front of Holyrood (Edinburgh), 
before the new fountain was placed there, 
she was undergoing the process of painting ; 
and some y-ars since it frequently fell to 
my lot to blow the statue of Sir David Wilkie 
(then in the entrance-hall of the National 
Gallery) with a pair of bellows. Even then, by 
the very unfrequent, though necessary, use of a 
dusting-brush, his nose got nearly black, giving 
Sir David a most sottish appearance. I believe 
the statue in Cavendish-square has not been re- 
placed ; it was taken down a year or two ago, as 
was stated, to be recast, at the expense of the 
Duke of Portland, and the staging was left 
standing as if for its re-erection ; this was after- 
wards cleared away, ard I think no statue but 
that of Lord Bentinck can there be seen. 
Speaking or writing of statues, when will 
@ companion be found to George IV. in 
Trafalgar-square? It is a wonder that the 
Duke of Kent, being the father of her 
Mojesty the Queen, has not been placed before 
this time in a more ,rominent position. If 
brought from within the railings, and placed 
some 10 ft. or 12 ft. forward from its present 
place, it would be an improvement. Can any of 
your readers teil me when the dagger formerly 
(as represented in old prints) in the hand of the 
Achilles in Hyde Park, was removed? For many 
years he stood empty-handed ; but within the last 
few has been supplied with a formidable instra- 
ment like a large oyster-knife. So with the iron 
St. Georges on the gates at the Marble Arch. 
They formerly held spears; now they content 
themselves with shaking their fists at the dragons 
beneath their horses’ hoofs. Does not Richard 
Cobden deserve a better statue than that at 
Camden Town? His trousers and coat are “ too 





in which case the competitor may use his own 
discretion. 

6. A design will be excluded from the com- 
petition if sent in too late, or is found to contain 
considerable deviations. 

7. The premiums must be awarded under all 


long and too loose,” requiring the sleeves to be 
turned up considerably. Would not Living- 
stone be more suitable to face Franklin, and 
shift Lord Clyde to Trafalgar-square? In these 
anti-vaccination days, I suppose I dare not say a 
word in favour of poor Jenner, or would suggest 
the courtyard of Middlesex or some other me- 





circumstances. f ‘ 
8. The various designs must be publicly ex- 





tropolitan hospital. Err Des. 
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CHEAP MEALS FOR THE POOR. 


A MEETING was last week held at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, for the purpose of considering the 
best means of providing cheap meals for the 
poor during the ensuing winter. The chair was 
taken by Sir William Tite, M.P. Mr. Robinson 
said he wished, in the first place, to disclaim any 
commercial interest in the project he wished to 
promote. His attention had been first attracted 
to the subject by the success of the cheap dining- 
room for Australian meats in Norton Folgate, 
where 1,000 working men obtained, at a very low 
rate, a good and nutritious meal every day. He 
had visited that establishment himself, had 
tasted the food, and had been perfectly satisfied. 
A resolution in favour of the object of the 
meeting was carried. 

It is proposed to establish kitchens and eating- 
rooms in Poplar, the London Docks, Farringdon 
Market, Westminster, Lambeth, and Bermondsey. 
It is estimated that about 1,0001. will be re- 
quired to provide the necessary premises and 
fittings. Of this sum nearly 5001. have been 
subscribed. 

Besides the Norton Folgate establishment 
alluded to by Mr. Robinson, another has been 
opened in Islington. It is also said that the 


work, and would refuse to entertain the plea 
that it must not be filled because the material 
had lost bulk in transit. 

If the “ proper” quantity of cement be ordered 
to secure strength, and less be used, strength 
will not be obtained. The means not being 
equal to the end, the end cannot be attained. 








COST OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
LIVER2OOL. 


At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Town 


stated. It is rather large, and stands thus :— 
It was decided, after due consideration, to give 
Messrs. Haigh & Co. a sum of money equal to 
an advance of 988/. on the sum awarded by 
the architect and surveyor, with whose award 
their claim differed to the extent of 4,0001., and, 
though not satisfied, they were bound by their 
arrangement toaccept this. Including this vote, 
the cost of the building up to the present time has 
been 126,4101. 7s. 3d., exclusive of the land, 
which cost about 323,900. The total already 
mentioned includes the cost of the fixtures, &c., 
which have been very expensive, because large 





acceptance which the Australian meat is finding 
in its cooked form is rapidly stimulating the | 


j 


sale of it uncooked. The savoury smell of the | 
Irish stew has formed a more cogent argument | 
than “opinions of the press,” and the advice of 
the savans. Hundredweights of the preserved 
meat are now sold for pounds disposed of four 
months ago by Mr. Tallerman, who introduced it. 
Some specimens of beef have been imported 
from South America by Messrs. G. F. Dickson 
& Co., of Great Winchester-street-buildings. 
The beef had been prepared for exportation by | 
Senor Maximo Terrano, an extensive landed pro- | 
prietor of Buenos Ayres. The process of pre- | 
paration is said to be exceedingly simple, and | 
the result neither the “jerk” beef of the West | 
Indies nor the “ charqui” about which so much | 
has been said in recent discussions on the all- | 
important food question. 





animal, next steeped for twenty-four hours in| 
ordinary brine, and finally dried in the open air. | 
When dry it is fit for shipment, and it performs 
the voyage to England in loose sacks, without 
any other precaution or covering. The meat is) 
said to be in appearance very like the Hamburg | 


beef of the Italian warehouses, and quite equal that the flights of stone steps outside our, 
in succulence and flavour. It can be sold retail modern villas should be provided with a hand- | 


in London at 3d. or 4d. a pound. It is sold 
without bone, has plenty of fat, and would make | 
a first-rate pot-au-feu, with carrots, cabbage, or 


other vegetables. 








CEMENT. 


Siz,—At page 912, ante, your correspondent, 
“W. W.,” asks “‘Does cement compress when 
loaded into carts, &c.? If so, when it is essential 
the correct proportions of cement should be used, 
would there be no diminution of strength as 
there is of bulk?” I beg to suggest, in reply 
to “W. W.’s” first inquiry, “How much is a 
bushel ?”’ that an imperial bushel measure, duly 
stamped, contains that quantity, or 2,218 cubical 
inches; and is applicable to seeds, grain, ground 
lime, cement, &c., or those articles not sold under 
the custom of heaped measure. 

It is the practice at the various cement works 
I have visited, to place a bushel measure under 
the spout delivering from the sift’... machine; 
when this is fall to the brim, any excess in the 
form of a cone on the top is strack off, anda 
fair bushel filled into the sack or cask. Now, as 
to loss of bulk, when the cement is ground, the 
particles are covered with scales or feathers pro- 
jecting, increasing considerably the space they 
occupy at the first time of measuring. 

These projecting particles are broken off when 


in quantity. The furniture, fixtures, gasfittings, 
bells in the tower, the tower clock with its 
expensive arrangements, and similar extras, 
came alone to about 16,0001.; Messrs. Haigh’s 
bill for fittings amounting to 12,4311. 183. 33d. 








THE INVENTOR OF THE 
STEAM-ENGINE’S NAME,—NEWCOMEN, 
OR NEWCOMIN? 

FoLk were not particular in their spelling 200 
years ago—notably so in the matter of surnames. 
My family name, e.g., used to be spelled Lydston, 
though it is now rendered Lidstone by all but 
one branch of the old stock. And, being desirous 
to have Newcomin’s name printed correctly, I 
examined the gravestones of his family, which 


in my pamphlet reviewed in your last issue. 
T. Lipstong, 


HAND.RAILS. 
For safety of aged or infirm persons I suggest 


rail on each side. They are very dangerous to 
descend after dark by aged persons, and it is a 
modern custom to dispense with them. Ido 
not know the reason why. OCTOGENARIAN, 








LAW COURTS. 


Ir is a most unfortunate thing that this work 
—a matter which would have given employment 
to hundreds,—should have been stopped: ata 
time, too, when it would have been a real boon 
to the working classes. Does the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, by the way, really imagine that 
he will be able to anticipate taxes not due? If 
so, he can little know the condition of 75 per 
cent. of the community, who at present are all 
but unable to pay taxes really due. 
INQUIRER. 








A CONTRACT IN NOTTINGHAM. 


Siz,—May I give an instance of contracting 
in Nottingham. Last week tenders were in- 
vited for 31 houses in Kirke White-street, Not- 
tingham, for Mr. J. Abbott; Mr. John Collyer, 
architect. 

At the appointed time tenders were sent in 
from twelve different firms, myself being one of 
the competitors. The following day I met the 
architect, when he told me that the lowest 





the sack or cask is filled—the sacks being 
thrashed,—the casks shaken and rammed until 
they hold the quantity in the smaller space. 
There may be unprincipled merchants in this 
trade, but that is apart from the question. I was 
a large consumer of Portland cement from 1854 
to 1864: the earlier part of that time I found 
—_ deficiencies in the quantities of cement 
vered as against that charged for; subse- 
quently, I purchased by weight,—a course now 
generally adopted. 
If the proportion or quantity of cement to be 
used is epecified, doubtless an engineer or archi- 
tect considers he has a right to have his bushel 


tender had been withdrawn, in consequence of a 
mistake, so that I stood a good chance, but it 
was not quite settled. I waited upon him last 
Saturday, and was informed by him that they 
had not yet settled who was to have the job. 
He (the architect) inquired of me whom I should 
employ as sub-contractors, and named a stone- 
mason and a painter. Finding I was willing to 
employ them, he then told me that I was not 
the lowest contractor, that Mr. Attenborow’s 
contract was a little below mine, but if I could 
alter my tender I should get the job. I refused 
to do so, and came away, fully expecting that 
Mr. Attenborow would get it. Bat seuch was not 





measure filled at the time of using or on the 


the case, for on Monday the job was given to 


Council, the cost of the Municipal Building, of 
which we gave illustrations some time ago, was 


Mr. Vickers. As soon as I heard of it I applied 
for a list of the tenders, and was handed the 
office list to copy from, which was as follows :— 





RIAN. .ccseccosecceesesvsscurnsonnbces £4,283 0 0 
BI vince sbbbsdncedcucesccdeabbotess 4,090 0 0 
Wool & Slight (second tender) 4,940 0 0 
Vickers (accepted) ..........:se0+0 745 © 
Messom 3,921 10 : 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





Having made the above copy, and carefully 
looked over the list, I could plainly see that the 
figures had been altered opposite Mr. Vickers’s 
name: the 7 had evidently been a 9, and the 
4 a 2, making 3,9261. I turned to the archi 
tect, and asked him if the figures had not been 
altered. He replied that he had taken the iron- 
work out. I pointed out the altered figures, 
the old ones being plainly visible, and told him 
that 75l., which is the price of the iron-work, 
did not account for the alteration ; and reminded 
him that all the contractors would include the 
provisional sum of 75l. for the iron-work. 

Being thus pinned, he admitted that he had 
allowed Mr. Vickers to alter his tender, and that 
I had had the opportunity of doing so, if I had 
chosen, but would not; and as I was not the 
lowest, I had nothing to do with it; but for all 
that, he had no doubt that I could do the brick- 
work, for he had spoken to Mr. Vickers about 
me. I told him that I would have nothing to do 
with the matter; and, although I have no claim 
upon the job, I consider that I owe a duty to 
my brother tradesmen, and, though an unplea- 
sant one, I must not shrink from it. 

Nottingham. Tos, TUTIN. 








PRE-MISES v. PREMISSES. 


Sir,—The ts of your correspondent 
“ R” will not likely avail much, for the tide seta 
in strongly for using the double s in premisses, 





The meat is simply was located in Dartmouth for several generations, | « ” 
|“ arguments taken for granted. 
cut from the carcass of the newly-slaughtered nd on all of them it was given—Newcomin, es | 8 & 


It is substantially the same word, in root, 
derivation, and etymology, as premises, “ houses 
‘and tenements ;” but convenience suggests this 
distinction in spelling. Individually, | would 
| prefer to retain the verbal form, for the noun 
| pre-mise, as two syllables, like sur-mise; and in 
the plural pré-mises, sur-mises, for which we 
have a strong analogy. A. H. 








| THE OPEN SPACE AT THE MANSION 
HOUSE. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Az the last ordinary weekly meeting of the 
members of the Metropolitan Board, a deputa- 
| tion from the council of the Royal Institute of 
| British Architects presented a memorial on the 
advisability of preserving, as an open space, the 
triangular piece of ground opposite the west 
side of the Mansion House. The deputation was 
introduced by Sir William Tite, M.P. Professor 
Donaldson said the deputation was influenced 
by no motives of criticism, but rather by feelings 
of fellowship towards the members of the Board. 
They had all seen the great improvements 
brought about by the Board during the last few 
years, and they now desired to draw attention 
to the open space near the Mansion House, and 
prayed that it might be preserved, not only from 
the fact that it would give to the public residence 
of the chief magistrate of the city of London a 
more appropriate and conspicuous aspect, but 
from the fact, also, that it would be a great 
public convenience. Indeed, had the plans of 
Sir Christopher Wren been carried out, the pre- 
sent memorial would have been unnecessary. 
Charlotte-row and Buckle: were too narrow 
for public convenience already, and if the space 
referred to was built upon, the inconvenience to 
public traffic would be greatly increased. Sir 
John Thwaites said he had no doubt the deputa- 
tion were influenced by motives of public con- 
sideration, and assured the deputation that none 
more than the members of the Board of Works 
desired improvements in architecture. Indeed, 
they had for some time impressed upon Parlia- 
ment the necessity of improving the City. What 
the deputation desired the Board also desired, 
and while he endorsed the necessity of pre- 
serving the open space, still he had no power to 
move in the matter at present. After other 
remarks, the question was referred to the Works 
and General Parposes Committee. 
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had proceeded moet satisfactorily, as 
raised it under 34 per cent., and he 
but feel gratified that the question .he 
agitated for nearly eleven years had been 
to the i 
pepe emai antuges public and 








THE NEW WORKHOUSE, HERTFORD. 


At a recent meeting of the Local Board of 
Guardians, the clerk read the followi 
from the Poor-law Board :— sited 


** Poor-law 22nd November, 1868, 

Siz,—I am directed by the Poor-law Board to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your of the 3rd instant, in which 
ac nee a sanction to the guardians ofthe Hertford 

wien subsing.a Setspaien c8G 0k, to pay any bulance 
that be due in respect of the erection of a new work- 
house above the amount for which it was contracted to be 
built, in consequence of an error having been discovered 
in the quantities taken out by the ians’ architect. I 
am directed to inquire why this error and default was not 
brought by the guardians under the notice of the Board at 
the time of its discovery. 

The Board also request to be inf d whether the con- 
tract with Mr. Norris was entered into after the receipt of 
pw oi all mete myee the Nese a the quantities errone- 

en out by Mr. , and without referen 
such other tenders.—I am, &e , me 
Secretary. 


A. Fiam » 
Mr. Thomas Sworder, Clerk to the Hertford 
Guardians,” 





After some discussion, the clerk was directed | 


to reply to the letter of the Poor-law Soard, 
referring them tothe letter from the guurdians 


of the 3rd of November, and stating that the | after purification, will be led through pipes into | i> the Seuibiiptas ais taeneeel ahien Welerees 


each shed, unglazed windows of large size are 
placed opposite to each other, in which are in- 


guardians expected to receive Mr. Trollope’s 
report in a week. 
The Rey. L. Deedes said Mr. Trollope’s in- 





structions were simply to measure the work, 
but he had teld him (air. Deedes) privately that 
the house was well built, and that he did not see 
any fault with the work. 








A NEW NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


A meetING of architectural students was held 
in Newcastle last week, and a society formed for 
the purpose of enabling the members to advance 
themselves in all matters appertaining to the 
study of the architectural and collateral pro- 
fession. The following members were enrolled 
and officers elected :—Mr. W. L. Newcombe, 
president; Mr. W. 8. Hicks, vice-president ; 
committee,—Messrs. Thornhill, Oliver, Morton, 
and Thompson ; ordinary members,— Messrs. C. 
Hall, W. Bedlington, M. Reed, and J. H. Robinson ; 
honorary secre’ and treasurer, Mr. Joseph 
Oswald. It is called “The Northern Archi- 
tectural Students’ Society.” 

There is already one “Northern” society. 
Why do not the students join that? These 
infinite divisions are wasteful and weakening. 








LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
MANCHESTER. 


drnnkenness is one of the greatest hinderances to Riverside landscape 
t Parm, is a built-u 
® proper observance of sanitary laws. The | siderable merit; the Drawing.room i Moston 


report was adopted, and it was resolved, “ that Grange is 


ble in design aud tone. 


considering the wide prevalence of intem The 
yor perance Hall of the Grand Central Hotel is yv 
Cn, een causes of social and moral degrade- cleverly constructed, but is a little sane hy 
me | association sees every reason for going | the recollection of the same staircase in the 
nee ge —_ in the work of home “Turn of the Tide,” seen for so many scores of 
- ae he meeting pledged itself | nights. The red covering shonld, at any rate, 
apie oe Suggestion made in the report | have given place to ons of another colour. Be 
endeavour to acquire fands in order to have this as it may, all who like the sensational and 








THE OXFORD DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


Tue Local Board intend ying to Parlia- 
wash hes ponunnintna cthantae te treeee 
ment 300 acres of land in the parish of Radley, 


realistic drama of the day will find plenty to 
interest them in the mysteries of “ Morden 
Grange.” 





AN ABATTOIR FOR NEWCASTLE-UPON. 
TYNE. 


THe butchers of Newcastle, incorporated 





the . 
property of Sir George Bowyer, and 300/ under the title of the “Freehold Butchers’ 


acres in the parish of Nuneham 


» the Company,” have erected in a suitable situation 


property of the Rev. W. Vernon Harconrt, for . 
the : - , &@ large abattoir. The new buildin i 
purposes of carryivg out the drainage of the seventeen separate tedheesdaee on ae 


city. 1t is understood, that although er will 
be taken to obtain 600 acres, not coetbenaae 


responding stabling for cattle, cart-sheds, and 
other conveniences. At the entrance of the 


will actually be i ilisati i 
ly be required for the utilisation of premises @ gate-house has been erected, and 


the sewage; and that endeavours will be made 


various storerooms are immediately adjacent to 


to cbtain land by private contract, if possible, the | 4); 
nae . _ | this. The slaughter- from 
application to Parliament being only a provi- square pet r- Lan, thc alee tains 


sional and precautionary measure. On the por- 
tion of the land selected a pumping-station will 


about one-half of these areas. The height to 
the beams in the slaughter-sheds is 14 ft., and 


ee ped ing oe pamping up the' to the apex of the roof, 22 ft. The roofs are 
ety hm eat T . A ¥ Carriers | covered with pantiles, laid without mortar, and 
land. eiiuent water, | in addition to a continuous trellis-work filling 





the river Thames. 
The committee, as far back as May, 1869, 


resolved that “the principle of excluding all | serted ; i i i 
u ht iron bars for protecti 
rainfall from the sewers should be adopted as far | on the inside rb bcd are aide the 


as practicable.” 


Since then Lieut..Col. Ewart, | when required. The floors are laid in cement, 


who was appointed by the Home Secretary to| with channels and inclines running towards the 


inquire into “the plans for the drai 


nage of the | doorways; and in each slaughter shed a small 


several towns situated in the valley of the! piood-tank i ; i 
many Savage & view we st on of that | are rae ont ort phhervecsee Bergan 
river, recommen e adoption of the periodical hours of the da 2 

. = : , y, no refuse-heap bein 
‘separate system” of drainage in the towns of | permitted on the premises. The whole of the cm 


Oxford, Windsor, Eton, and Abingdon. 





avenue spaces are cemented, with inclined slopes 


STATUE OF THE LATE EARL OF DERBY. 
We hear with much satisfaction that it is 








and channels running towards the gully-grates. 
The cost of the undertaking has been over 5,0001., 
and already the premises are rented by forty 
butchers, as frequently two, three, or four 


proposed to erect a statue of the late Earl of butchers use the same shed at different times. 


Derby; but instead of presenting it to the 
Carlton Club, as is suggested, where few of the 
public would have the opportunity of seeing it, 
surely it should be placed in some conspicaous 
spot, say St. James’s-square; and attached to 


Mr. T. Oliver was the architect. 





KEENE’S CEMENT AND PAINT. 
Siz,—It would not be seemly that we, the manufac- 


it should be an appropriate pedestal, with | turers of Keene's Cement, should enter into a controversy 


relievi, of some telling incidents of his life, | 


tor be consulted, so as to render it a work 
worthy of the present age, and as an example 
of what a pedestal should be in addition to the 





| 


statue. P 


Hitherto there has been a great lack of jadg- | 
ment in this country shown as to such matters, | 


- your columns with the manufacturer of we wor cement, 
< nfine i to ing that that minten- 
and let the architect as well as the sculp- bai vee preening - en 


no doubt) states what is inaccurate in their letter 
about Keene’s Cement. 

“ Clerk of Works” is probably correct in defining the 
cause of the failure complained of to be dampness ; and, 
indeed, a somewhat lengthened experience shows us that 
aint is liable to be thrown off these hard cements when 
they are laid on s backing of green Portland Cement 

rk. 


If the under coat, whether of Portland Cement or other 


tovally different from what is accomplished in| material, be bone dry, the overlaying cement may be 


foreign states. There would be no lack of sub- 


painted without risk. 


J. B. Wurrs, BrotuErs. 








ia. pee nag ered peter _ —_ scriptions towards such a work. It cannot be 
held at the ‘‘own-hall, King-street. Mr. Haugh | expected the public will subscribe to present a 
Birley, M.P., occupied the chair, and there was a eso to the Carlton Club. ae Reet Piper ee 
nemapeum atheudenen, | ince this was written, it has been intimated) Siz,—Your corseapondent ping Nault in bs > 
that the committee have adopted what is ob-| sehued thewenh queaite odemhe from end to end excepting 


| viously the proper course, and will seek a public | where provision for gas pipes is necessary.” Allow me to 
state that when a columa is required, say 13 ft. or 14 ft. 


GRANITE COLUMNS. 


The Rev. C. Keeling (the honorary secretary 
read the report, which stated that the associa- 


ees 


tion was formed to direct the attention of ladies. 
interested in the welfare of the poor to the great 

need for sanitary reform, and to attempt some- 

thing in the way of woman’s work in comfortless 

aud lost homes. In November, 1867, the special 
mission agency was started, and a mission woman 

engaged to visit the lowest districts, under the 

supervision of thecommittee. This was now the | 
chief work of the association, and that upon, 
which the committee had to report. The mission 
woman in her visits from house to house was 
directed, first, to give instruction upon the com- 
mon laws of health, and kindly to draw attention 
to the want of cleanliness and ventilation, and to 
provide, where desirable, disinfectants and other 
simple remedies for bad air. If the poor were 
better housed, there would be need for home 
sanitary influence, so long as the two great causes 
of moral degradation were at work,—ignorance 
and drunkenness. During this year the mission 
woman had been engaged in the parishes of 
Collyhurst and Red Bank. Although there were 
no stories to tell of wonders worked, still the 
minds of the people had been roused to a sense 
of the terrible consequences of the bad smells 
and filthy surroundings, which they too often 





regarded as necessary evils. She considers that 


site for the statue. 








THE STAGE. 


long, sacb column would be in three stones, a hole would 
be arilled through each stone, and screwed up in the lathe 
with @ bolt through them ; this, I find, is s general custom, 
having myself seen it done. 


‘he words “ perfectly smooth,” which I used in my 


“ Morpen Grance” is the title of Mr. | letter in reference to the beds or joints, and to which your 


correspondent objects, are words which convey the greatest 


> 
Barnand’s drama at the Queen's hirngmcia ley meaning in the most simple form, as all inexperienced 


drama founded on Mr. Mark Lemon’s novel, 
“ Wait for the End.” The morning papers have 
scarcely dealt fairly with it; but we shall not be 
surprised to see it in the bills for some time to 
come. There are plenty of incidents, two or 
three strong situations, and some very effective 


rsons are better able to understand these words than if 
had used the term “‘ fine axed.” Witt Cross. 








FOREIGN JOINERY. 
Si1r,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your 


scenery. It requires catting (How can you geta paper of the 4th instant, signed “ W. H. Lascelles,” re- 


piece without cutting ? asks a joking friend hard | specting the win 


by), and a little wedging together, and when this 
has been done it will interest many an eudience 


Mr. Ryder has one good opportunity, and uses it he : 
same building. 


finely ; and Mr. F. Matthews, Miss Pauncefort,and 


dows supplied to the new St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, in which that gentleman states he has seen the 
memorandum in your previous lmpression, that some of 
the jomery was made in Sweden ; and also remarks that 

, too, has executed a large order for windows for the 


Now, I hove not the slightest wish to rob Mr. Las- 


Mise Henrietta Hodson give effective aid ; nor will celles of any credit due to him in the execution of his 
we omit under that head Mr. W. Belford, who) order for these windows, but I must be allowed, — 


plays the inevitable detective. 
rate scenery has been prepared for it by Mr. G. 


. W. Phillips; some of it, indeed, | jnquiri 
Gordon and Mr. W. Phillips ’ ’ p+ oe ee aoe deonsathe wan cbtabavnenaeareant 


Some very _ | phatically, to contradict the last 
~~ as aan being in acordance with the actual facts of the case, 
He says, atter referring to your remarks, that from the 


a had yourself made at the hospital, you were 


almost too elaborate, considering the very short | he i #2 roduced for in this country ; that the Swedish 


time during which it is seen; the exterior of com hed “estimated” against him for | 
large order he has received, aod “lost it.” Now, the 
truth of the matter is this. Mr. Ekman, the proprietor of 


Wray’s Mill, for example, at the commencement 
of the second act. The first scene of all, 





r the second and 
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the joinery works at Stockholm, has really obtained the 
coder for the whole of the windows for which he did esti- 
mate, and the reason why he allowed a considerable quan- 
tity of windows to pass him, was beca 
the great size of some of them, there would be much 
difficulty in procuring a vessel for their transport, with 
sufficiently large petdbouye to take in the g without 
damage; and in the case of the “ second and larger 
order,” of which Mr, Lascelles speaks, I have simply to 
say that the order was first given to Mr. Ekman, ut 
his preparing any estimate at all, but his reasons for not 
accepting it, it is not necessary to name bere. I think, 
however, the fact speaks for itself, that there must be some 
advantage in either price, or quality, or both, in having 
the windows prepared abroad, otherwise he would not 
have had the order sent to him without competition. 
H. ATKINSON, 
Agent to P. J. Ekman, Stockholm, 

*.* With this the correspondence may end, 








THE STREET BY THE MANSION HOUSE. 


A.rHovex 8 profound admirer of Shakspeare, I must 
differ with ‘“‘W. H.” as to the propriety of calling the 
new street after the name of the immortal bard. A grove 
or park would better claim the title. Allow me to suggest 
ye Whittington-street ;” Bir Richard lived hard by, on 
College Hill, I believe. P. P, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Victoria Park, N.E.—The new church to be 
built near Victoria Park-road will be commenced 
early in the new year. It is designed by Mr. 
Wigginton, will accommodate 750, and cost, 
with tower and spire, 5,5001. 

Islington.—A new church, to be dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, is to be erected in Cleve- 
land-road. It will accommodate 800, and will 
cost 4,0001. The architect is Mr. W. Wigginton. 

Saxby (Lincolnshire).—The charch here has 
been re-opened, after having been closed for 
some time for repair. Originally built and used 
as a mortuary for the Earls of Scarborough, it 
was fitted in the style in vogue in the last cen- 
tury for similar structures. The seats have now 
been altered in accordance with modern ideas, 
They are entirely of old oak, somewhat elabo- 
rately panelled. Out of a gigantic pulpit and 
sounding-board, and the carved mouldings be- 
longing thereto, a screened vestry at the west 
end,  reading-desk, and new pulpit have been 
constructed. The vestry will also serve as a 
baptistery. The small apse forming the chancel 
has been decorated with paint and gilding. The 
work has been done by local handicraft. The 
designs for the alterations and decorations were 
farnished by Mr. Nevill, of London, and some of 
the painting immediately over the altar was 


_executed by that gentleman. 


Tewkesbury.—A meeting of subscribers to the 
fund for the restoration of the Abbey Church 
has been held in the vestry, to consider what 
steps were n to be taken, if any, with 
reference to the Abbey Church restorations. 
Mr. G. G. Scott, B.A., and Mr. Skidmore, of 
Coventry, were present. The chairman stated 
that subscriptions to the amount of 3,0001. could 
be confidently relied upon. Mr. W. E. Dowdes- 
well had suggested that Mr. Scott should be 
asked to furnish an estimate of some part of 
the work, which might be executed with the 
funds at the command of the committee, 
and which, when done, would be complete. It 
was his opinion that a commencement should 
be made, otherwise subscriptions would be lost, 
and the funds, instead of increasing, would grow 
smaller. It appeared to be the general opinion 
that the choir would be the best part to begin 
on, as being the grandest as well as the most 
usefal part of the church. Mr. Scott said that 
if that was done he should advise that the nave 
be temporarily fitted up for service; that the 
whole of the galleries and other obstructions be- 
tween the choir and nave be removed ; the entire 
length of the structure be opened up from end 
to end; the organ placed in one of the tran- 
septs; and all deficiencies occasioned by these 
removals be made perfect, so that one specific 
part of the work should be completed. He 
should be able in a short time to present an eeti- 
mate of the cost of this, and tenders might be 
obtained, so that the committee might know the 
amount of liability before beginning. The prac- 
tical resuit of the meeting was that estimates 
for the restoration of the choir, and for other 
sections of the work, are to be furnished, and 
an immediate effort made to obtain sufficient 
funds to complete one of them (the choir if 
possible) and that the work be then at once 
commenced. 

North Ormesby.—The new charch at North 
Ormesby has been consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of York. It is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and is situated in the Market-place, the 
site, and also a donation of 300l., having been 


presented by Mr. J. 8. Pennyman. The style of 
architecture is Early English, from the designs of 
Mr. W. White, of London ; and the contractor 
for the work was Mr. A. King, of North Ormesby, 
builder. Messrs. Readman did the brickwork, 
Mr. T. ©. Taylor the stone-work, and Mr. 
Unthank the painting. The contract estimate 
was 1,6001., but the total cost will be about 
2,0001. The church is built of the common brick 
of the district, relieved with coloured bricks, in 
patterns at the gables, and with stone-work in 
the windows. The building consists of a simple 
nave and aisle, with a porch on the north side. 
The south aisle has not been built, but will be 
added when required. The interior is not re- 
lieved with carving of any kind, except plain and 
shallow mouldings at the capitals of the pillars. 
The roof is heavy and strong, and the chancel 
contains stalls for thirty choristers, besides seate 
for the priests. It is divided from the body of 
the church by a low wooden screen. The east 
window is of fivelights. Sitting accommodation 
is provided for 450 persons, in open seats of 
stained and varnished deal. The pulpit and 
reading-desk are also of deal. Heat is supplied 
from a hot-air apparatus furnished by Messrs. 
Blake & Co., of Coventry, and the gasfittings by 
the North Ormesby Gas Company. 
Maidstone.—The chapel which has been re- 
cently added to the main building of the Church 
of England Female Penitentiary has been opened. 
The architect is Mr. Arthur Blomfield, and the 
addition has been accomplished at a cost of 
about 1,4001. The dimensions of the chapel 
are 45 ft. by 18 ft. A kind of gallery, con- 
structed at the end of the chapel, and commu- 
nicating on a level with the dormitories, will 
give any of the sick inmates an opportunity of 
attending service without the trouble and fatigue 
of entering by the staircase entrance, and taking 
their seats with the general body of the hearers. 
A doorway at the front of the building leads on 
to the chapel staircase. The ground floor im- 
mediately beneath the chapel is used for kitchens 
and other domestic offices. The building was 
commenced in the spring, and some of the in- 
terior work was only finished on the day before 
the opening. The chaplain, the Rev. G. B. 
Howard, states that during the whole of the 
time the workmen have performed their labour 
in a very quiet and respectable manner, with an 
entire absence of drinking and swearing. 
Anstey.—The parish church of Anstey “is in a 
deplorable condition,” cracked, broken, alto- 
gether in a state of disrepair. But it is difficult 
to find where the responsibility rests. The living 
belongs to Christ’s College, Cambridge, which 
would probably contribute to the work of restora- 
tion. The landowners are non-residents, and 
the population, who number about 530, are mostly 
very poor. A letter addressed to the rector, the 
Rev. T. T. Sale, by Mr. W. Butterfield, the archi- 
tect, gives a general view of the state of the 
church, He says:— 

“‘T have examined carefully and made plans of the 
church at Anstey. It is one of very unusual character 
and interest, but is now in a deplorable condition, It 
requires in some parts very substantial repairs and re- 
building. The south wall of the south transept, the south- 
east angle of the chancel, and the walls of the tower, are 
very seriously cracked. The external stonework of many 
of the windows, doorways, and porch is so much decayed 
as to require to be entirely renewed. Drains, gutters, and 
stack-pipes are urgently required. The above works press 
for attention. 

The church has been much defaced, and its proportions 
altogether destroyed by some works executed about fort 
years since, which included new roofs to nave, chancel, 
&c., and new east and west windows, . . . 

The fittings of the church are of the worst possible kind, 
and must, with the exception of the font, a screen, and a 
few of the ancient seats, be entirely removed, The floors 
must be taken up, and # very inconvenient and unsightly 
west gallery must be destroyed. 

For the absolutely necessary works, a sum of about 
2,0002, will be required. 

If, however, the church at Anstey is to be ever really 


restored, as it so well deserves to be, it will be necessary 
to spend a much larger sum.” 


We understand that the rector has been promised 
about 1,0001., one half the sum which is wanted 
to prevent the building from falling to pieces. 
North Shields.—Obrist Church, North Shields, 
after undergoing improvements, has been re- 
opened for divine service. The committee 
obtained the assistance of their fellow parishioner, 


out the reseating and other alterations in the 
body of the church. Tenders being obtained, 
that of Messrs. Hedley, Chapman, & Co., North 
Shields, proving the lowest, was accepted. The 
seate are arranged in four groups facing east- 
wards, with those against the east wall looking 
eastwards. The front benches of the transverse 
seats are divided into stalis, those on the north 





side being for the use of the churchwardens, and 





on the south side for the members of the cor. 

ation of Tynemouth. The organ, which was 
oonuvvuteuiiy placed in the tower gallery, hag 
been removed into a chamber built on the north 
side of the chancel, and the choir are to occupy 
the stalls on each side of the chancel. The tower 
gallery, by the removal of the orgao, is much 
enlarged, and will be devoted to she almost 
exclusive use of Sunday-school and other 
children. Sandry other alterations have been 
made, such as the paving of the chancel floor 
with encaustic tiles, in the centre of which is a 
brass to the memory of the late vicar; the 
removal of the high wood lining to the walls of 
the body of the church; the removal of an 
unsightly and unnecessary staircase to the weat 
gallery ; the erection of an inner screen to the 
west entrance (the south door is to be used only 
for egress) ; the decoration of stone pillars, and 
placing a border of encaustic tiles down the 
side of the centre passage. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The clearing-away of houses in 
Argyle-square, with a view to the extension of 
the Industrial Museum, has exposed a portion of 
the old city wall, the existence of which is pro- 
bably unknown to the bulk of the rising gene- 
ration. 

Glasgow.—Extensive alterations are about to 
be made on the suspension bridges. The Bridge 
Trustees, being desirous of putting these bridges 
in a thorough state of repair and efficiency, in- 
structed their engineers, Messrs. Bell & Miller, 
to prepare the plans and take tenders 
for the work. The Portland-street bridge, which 
oscillates very much, will be subjected to the 
greatest amount of alteration. The suspension 
chains will be lowered in the centre to near the 
level of the roadway, by which the tension on 
the chains will be greatly reduced, and the 
angles at which they leave the towers on the 
landward and river sides rendered more equal. 
To give greater strength, the sectional area of 
the chains will be increased by additional bars. 
The platform of the roadway will be entirely 
reconstructed. At present it is formed of 
timber, which is now much decayed. The new 
platform, with the exception of the timber 
planking, will be entirely of wrought-iron 
framing. A lattice-girder on each side will 
extend from end to end of the bridge. Other 
alterations will be made.——-A malicious scamp 
who acts as a steeple Jack at Glasgow so inter- 
fered with the tackle of an Englishman who was 
employed in the same capacity at Port Eglinton 
spinning-mills, that the Engiishman’s life was 
endangered. The case was brought before the 
magistrates, and the presiding judge, at the con- 
clusion of the evidence, said that during the 
whole course of his official experience no worse 
case had ever been brought before him. There 
could be no doubt that serious injury had been 
intended. Under the circumstances, however, 
he could not impose a higher penalty than a fine 
of 61., with the alternative of thirty days’ 
imprisonment. ——- The new barracks about 
to be erected at Glasgow will be provided 
with a small regimental hospital, which is, 
we are informed, constructed on the most 
simple, and at the same time the most modern, 
principles. According to the Lancet, the natural 
method of cross ventilation by opposite windows 
is supplemented by the artificial system of fresh- 
air inlets with Nettleton’s stoves, and extracting 
shafts. The lavatory, baths, water-closets, and 
sinks are separated from the remainder of the 
building by the interposition of a lobby provided 
with means for its own ventilation. 

Dalkeith.—The foundation stone of a new west 
United Presbyterian Church has been laid at 
Dalkeith. The site is at the west end of the 
town, and nearly opposite to the railway station. 
The new church is to be built after competitive 
designs, prepared by Mr. R. Thornton Bhiells, 
architect, Edinburgh, and the style is Karly 
English, bordering on the Decorated. The 
church has been planned to accommodate 700 
of a congregation. It is estimated to cost 


Burntisland.—The representatives of the late 
Mr. Joseph Young, of Danearn, have presented 
to this town the music-hall built by that gentle- 
man in 1857, at an expense, it is believed, of 
nearly 2,0001. The hall is situated back off the 
east end of the High-street. It is furnished with 
a regular stage, footlights, and movable scen 
—the latter comprising some ten drops, painted 
by Channing, svenic artist. The gift has been 


Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, architect, in the carrying | 3,0001. 
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conveyed to the Town Council on the simple 
conditions that it be kept in good repair, and 
devoted only to the purposes of a public hall. 

Alloa.—A new d -fountain has been 
erected here, but interdicted. The local police 
commissioners erected the fountain in the square 
tronting the Crown Hotel, in Bank-street. It has 
@ stone base, 4 ft. 6 in. square, with an elevation 
of 8 in. ; and consists of four columns, from the 
capitals of which consoles, with griffin terminals, 
unite with arches formed of decorated mouldings 
encircling ornamental shields. An open dome 
surmounts the shields, the apex being occupied 
by a crown, and the whole being finished by a 
lamp. The font stands under the canopy, with 
a basin, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and having four 
water-supply taps and four drinking-cups. The 
fountain had scarcely been erected when it was 
interdicted by Mr. James Biair, Glenfoot, who, 
being the proprietor of the property near the 
fountain, ebjected, on the ground that the 
fountain was erected without his knowledge. 
The interdict has been considered before Sheriff 
Clark. The commissioners questioned the right 
of Mr. Blair to object, and contended that the 
works were finished some hours before the 
interdict was served. The petitioner maintained 
that the interdict was served several hours 
before the work was completed, and that he 
afterwards showed his title to object. The con- 
sideration of the case, after discussion, was 
adjourned. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Rawtenstall.—A new police-court is now in 
course of erection in this place; the plan com- 
prises a court-room, with retiring-rooms for the 
magistrates and solicitors; three cells for pri- 
souers, with open yard; police-office, house for 
sergeant, and rooms for policemen on duty. The 
cells are heated with hot water, the air from the 
outside passes over the warm pipes into the 
cells, and escapes by a ventilator in the roof. | 
The outside of the building is faced with stone. | 
The buildings have been designed by Messrs. | 
Maxwell & Tuke, architects, and are expected 
to be ready for occupation by next Midsummer. 

Whitehaven.—Plana and estimates for the 
construction of a wet dock here have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Stiven, the harbour engineer, for 
the consideration of the town and harbour | 
trustees. The probable position of the dock, | 
says the report, is nearly parallel to Tangier- 
street, and takes up as little of the North 
Harbour and Shipyard outside of North Wall 
as possible; at the same time not entrenching 
on the inner harbour. It is four acres and a half 
in extent, and will be a clean gain to the water 
space of the harbour of 2a. 1r.19p. The cill of 
the dock will be 4 ft. below zero of the tide 
gauge (on the bath-house show-board) which will 
be the same level as the entrance between the 
Old Quay and the North Jetty. This with an 
ordinary spring tide, which is taken at 16 ft., 
will give 20 ft. over the cill, and with a 10 ft. 
neap tide will give 14 ft. over the cill. The 
bottom of the dock will be 1 ft. lower than this, 
or 5 ft. below zero. The following is the esti- 
mate :— 

i uay wi entrance- 
bap agen ey — Tocladin’ the diver- 


sion of Bransty Beck .. 
Add 10 per cent. for conting 
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The masonry in the viaduct, bulwark, and part 
of the North Wall, and the material in the 
timber jetty are not taken into account, nor is 
anything allowed for the cost of land, buildings, 
&c., taken up by the proposed dock. The present 
entrance to the North Harbour is very mach 
confined, and vessels of any great length have a 
difficulty to enter. An alteration to obviate this 
appears on the plan. 

Bristol.—Messrs. Wait & James’s new granary, 
which is situated on the Welsh Back, is nearly 
ready for occupation, and is described in the loca! 
Times. ‘The premises have been designed in the 
Italian Gothic style of architectare. The build- 
ing is 40 ft. by 100 ft., and about 100 ft. in height. 
It consists of ten stories, and provision is made 
for the warehousing of as many as 120,000 
bushels of grain. The walls are thick, and sre 
constructed of brick, with moulded and coloured 
surface. The floors are ay gc by one range 
of brick columns, and by this means lofts with- 
out obstruction, 20 ft. in width, are obtained, 
whereas, under the old system, the whole surface 
would have been interrupted with numerous 
iron pillars. The lifts to receive the grain are 





formed in niches in the thickness of the wall, so 


provision of the usual external doors 
unnecessary, as the sacks ascend within the 


openings under the first-floor string-course, the 
ordinary skid being used to bridge over the fvot 


of Bristol; and the builder, Mr. J. Thorn, of 


with painted glass, the gift of Miss Raine, as a 
memorial of her lately deceased father, Mr. 
Richard Raine. The window contains five prin- 
cipal compartments, the left representing Joseph 
interpreting the dream of Pharaoh, and the one 
in the extreme right the storing of the corn in 
the granaries of Egypt. The three central com- 
partments comprise one group. Above the com- 
partments are the badges of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, as prophetically set forth by the 
patriarch Jacob in Genesis xlix. 


that the safety of passengers is secured, and the 
rendered 


building. The sacks of grain will be delivered 
into carts from the granary through circular 


pavement. The offices are on the ground floor. 
The architects were Messrs. Ponton & Gough, 


Clifton. 














STAINED GLASS. 


Wolston Church.—This church has lately been 
enriched by a window on the north side of the 
chancel, filled with stained glass, to the memory 
of the late Rev. Walter Thursby, who was for 
many years curate here. The window is in the 
Perpendicular style of architecture, and consists 
of three lights, which have been filled with sub- 
jects illustrative of the office of the deceased. 
In the centre light is a figure of Our Lord, as 
the good shepherd, with a pastoral crook in his 
left hand, and a sheep on his right. At the base 
of the same light is a kneeling of Mr, 
Thursby, in asurplice. The side lights contain 
two groups of subjects each. In the dexter 
group, the upper subject is the charge to St. 
Peter. Oar Lord is represented giving to St. 
Peter the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the charge, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” The lower group 
in the same light is St. Philip baptising the 
eunuch ; in the background are seen attendants 
and camels. In the sinister light there is repre- 
sented, in the upper part, the Breaking of Bread 
at Emmaus; and in the lower, St. Paul preaching | 
at Athens. The framework surrounding the | 
groups is of an ornamental character. The work | 
has been carried out by Messrs. Hardman & | 
Co., of Birmingham. 

Bardwell Church.—Two painted windows have 
been erected in the chancel of this church. 


Books Received, 


Wonders of Italian Art. By Lovis Viarpor: 
Illustrated with Engravings. London : Samp- 
son Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 


Tuis translation of M. Viardot’s “ Merveilles de 
la Peinture,” illustrated not so much with en- 
gravings as with fine photographs from en- 
gravings, makes a charming gift-book for either 
sex. It is very agreeable reading, and conveys 
a large amount of information on the subject of 
which it treats. It may be considered either 
praise or blame, according to the age and tastes 
of the readers, when we add that the engravings 
photographed are of the most widely-known 
pictures, 








Normandy Picturesque. By Henry BLackBuRN. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1869. 

ANoTHER pretty gift- book; nicely printed, 

| illustrated, and bound. Mr. Blackburn has the 

| pen of a ready writer, plenty of recollections to 
afford comparisons, and good command of the 
pencil, to illustrate his amusing words. The 
volume is very pleasant reading, but it is very 
light. The buildings are scarcely described, or 
commented on, so fully as we might have ex- 
| pected. Still, it has much local colour, recalls 


ight sort of i - 
One is the gift of Sir Henry C. Blake, bart. (one | Seeeematey, and lnaves the signs aevh-es Sagres 


: w+ \OB€ | sion. We have often before now advised such 
of the lords of the manor), and Louisa, his wife. | of our readers as have not visited Normandy to 
The subject is our Lord joining the disciples on 


: : * ‘do so at once. The trip is inexpensive, and 
their journey to Emmaus, and their petition to | be wh o. bas snatesiols 
Him, “* Abide with us.” ‘The other is the gift of S10%d# not merely pleasure, bat good 


M James Danlap, of Windsor, in me f for study and the sketch-book, a ya 
rs. Jam ap, ’ mory 0 . We have no doubt that Mr. 
her late husband. ‘The subject of this is our a a iy a er 


c si i will aid in bringin 

Lord as the Good Shepherd giving his commis- LA aa Rg —* “s 
sion to St. Peter—“ Feed my sheep.” The 

artists were Messrs. O’Connor, of London, who 
also previously executed the east window, the 
subject of which is ‘The six works of mercy.” 
It was the gift of Mrs. Hutchins, a sister-in- 
law of the rector, to her husband’s memory, who 
lies in India. The whole chancel is thus fur- 
nished throughont with painted ;lass. 





' 








Miscellanea. 


Additions to the London Fever Hospital. 
The Board of Management of the London Fever 
A : Hospital have displayed energy and resource 

Boldon Church.—A painted window has re-| in the provision they have for dealing with the 
cently been placed in the chancel of this church, | prevailing epidemic. They proceeded to erect 
in memory of the late Rev. G. E. Green, rector two new wards at the back of the hospital, 
of the parish. The window, which is in the | capable of accommodating sixty patients, with 
Early English style of architecture, has two'the required attendants, and giving to each 
lights, in one of which is represented Christ’s | patient 2,000 cubic feet of air. The Lancet says, 
Eutry into Jerusalem; in the other, the Last these wards stand upon a plot of ground on 
Supper; and in a quatrefoil is a monogram with which, {on Tuesday, November 16th, cabbages 
the initials “G. E.G.” The window was exe-| were flourishing; and they will be occupied by 
cuted by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. | patients before this page is in the hands of our 

All Saints’, Shefield.—This church, erected readers. The building is well raised from the 
and endowed some time ago by the liberality of) ¢ronnd on brick foundations, and is constructed 
Sir J. Brown, has just received the addition of a | o¢ corrugated iron, lined first with felt, and then 
stained glass window. Sir John’srecovery, after’ with deal boards, accurately fitted and joined. 
a prolonged illness, determined Lady Brown to These boards are stained, sized, and varnished, 
express her thankfulness by presenting a stained | 54 that they can be washed all over with car- 
window to the church with which he was most polic.acid soap. The two wards adjoin one 
intimately associated. The subjects were sug- another, and are separated by a partition that 
gested by her, and carried into effect by @ lady ‘does not rise quite to the roof. Each ward 
friend—an amateur, who made the original| measures about 140 ft. by 42 ft., and is 16 ft. 
sketches, and arranged them for execution. The) high. The bedsteads are of iron. There is a 
window occupies the eastern end of the chancel. | smi] table to each bed, and a nightstool to each 
The whole has been executed, under the imme-/;wo beds. There are also small shelves over 
diate superintendence of Mr. Robert Drury, by | each bed-head, in a position easy of access by 
the firm of Baillie & Mayer, of London. The | ip. patients. Each ward contains six stoves, 
wiodow consists of five panels, upon each being | with open fireplaces, arranged in three pairs. 
two groups representing prominent incidents in | 7). numerous windows are made to open at the 
the life of the Saviour, with mosaic ornamenta- top; and there are also ventilators in the roof, 
tions. : and openings through which the chimney-pipes 

Langton Church, near Malton.—A two-light| of the stoves are carried. Gas has been intro- 
memorial window of stained glass, by Mr. J. W. duced, and there are two star-burners in each 
Knowles, of York, has been erected in this ward. At the entrances there are inner doors 
church. The subjects are ‘‘ Christ blessing little to exclude draught. The nurses are provided 
Children,” and “ Christ setting a Child in the| ¢) in g separate building close at hand. 


idet of his Disciples.” At the base of the as 
bse the text, bf Of such is the kingdom of| Fall of a Railway Station. be at 
heaven,” and at the bottom of the window is the tone x: epee peng i 
inacripti 7 k, which is new, was | has fallen. e ) - long, 
pan by Mr. “Keawiok, builder, York. ; by 80 ft. wide, and was approaching completion. 
mm Mares C ; : Shortly before the accident most of the workmen 


‘ ’s Church, Witney. — Recently, the 
a Bh this parish church has been filled | had left ; four made a narrow escape. 
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of the East Suffolk Hospital, 
Ipswich.—This hospital, after enlargement, has 
been re-opened. The additions have been so 
extensive as practically to form a new hospital. 
The old hospital forms the centre of the present 
one, and is now principally appropriated to the 
apartments of the resident staff, and what may 
be termed the domestic t of the hos- 
pital, the number of beds it is intended to place 
in the small wards it now contains being about 
twenty, whilst the total number of patients for 
which there will be accommodation is about 100. 
The entrance is under the portico, and on either 
side of the old hospital (the length of the front- 
of which is 80 ft.), a new wing of greater 
length than the old building has been added, and 
to break the somewhat monctonous extent of 
white brick front, the end of each wing in which 
are the baths, &., has been brought forward 
2 ft. or 3 ft. The total length of the building 
is 250 ft.; the width at the centre remains as 
before the enlargement ; the new wings contain 
wards 24 ft. wide, and at the back is an entirely 
new building some 50 ft. square for out-patients, 
a chapel, board-room, &c. Mr. F. Barnes, Ipswich, 
was the architect, and the hospital, which has 


Wew Moravian Schools at Little Hor- 
ton.—The Moravians at Little Horton, where 


they have had a chapel for some years, have i 


built new schools. The schools are part of a 
scheme which includes the erection of a new 
chapel and minister’s house adjacent. A design 
for the whole pile was prepared by Mesers. C. 
S. & A. J. Nelson, anchitects, Leeds, but the 
promoters thought it desirable first to proceed 
with the schools, and these have been built at 
a cost of 1,1501. The building is two stories in 
height, each of the school-rooms measuring 40 ft. 
by 30 ft., of good elevation, well lighted and ven- 
tilated. Each room has two class-rooms and other 
conveniences. The upper room is approached 
by a stone staircase. The roof timbers are shown. 
It is lighted by seven windows, the outer edges 
filled with coloured glass, while at one end of the 
room is a slightly elevated platform, serving for 
concerts, lectures, or meetings. The lower room 
is lighted in a similar manner, and the pillars 
supporting the beams of the floor above are 
finished with capitals and other ornaments. The 
walls round each school-room are panelled in 
stained wood, a few feet in height. The chapel 
forms a narrow oblong square, with a gallery at 





been erected from his plans, is regarded as a 
model building, so far as the provision for the 
patients in the wards is concerned. The arrange- | 
ment of the offices, &c., is, perhaps, not all that | 
could be desired, but for that Mr. Barnes is in| 
no way responsible, they having originally been | 
intended for a much smaller building, and it was 
no easy task to render them suitable for the ex- | 
tended requirements of the enlarged hospital. | 
The contract was taken by Mr. G. Hewitt, | 
Ipswich, for 3,0001., but some alterations were 

made after the contract was signed, which con- 

siderably increased the amount, and the total | 
expense, including the apparatus for supplying 
hot water, &c. (which was executed under con- 
tract by Mr. West for 1501.), will be somewhat 
short of 4,0001. 


Geran, in North Germany, continue. From last 
report down to the evening of the 28th ult. the 
shocks were frequent, but slight. In the evening 
of the 28th, however, without any previous 
warning, the ground began to tremble far 
more violently than it has done since the 22nd 
ult. Three separate shocks were distinguished, 
and they lasted together seven or eight seconds. | 
The sensation is described as resembling what 
would be felt if the whole surface of the earth | 
were sliding down an inclined plane. The in- 
habitants have begun to look on every accession 
of these interesting but uncomfortable phe- 
nomena as a sign that an outbreak of more than 
usual violence is at hand. The whole site of 
the small town of Gross-Gerau, according to 
measurements by engineering officers, is now two 
or three inches lower than it was before the 
earthquake visitations. None cf the houses 
have fallen, but walls curve outwards, and be- 
tween 40 and 50 chimneys are in a precarious 
condition. Nervous diseases, and even insanity, 
have been produced by anxiety and fear.—A 
serious earthquake hss occurred in Algeria, 
Barracks, and other military buildings have been 
much injured and split up in some places, and 
other buildings have been damaged. ‘There has 
also been a violent storm in Algeria, which has | 
destroyed the harbour of Oran. | 


Parquet Floors.—Messrs. Born & Co. have | 
submitted to us a number of specimens of floor- 
ing, and other wooden ware, by the ilfeld Com- | 


| 


pany, Prussia, which are very good both in| 


design and workmanship. According to their | 
advertised prices, handsome floors may be had | 
from them, made of waluut, rosewood, and syca- | 
more, for 1s. or 1s. 3d. a foot. One great point | 
in having work of this kind done is to obtain | 
assurance that the woods are thoroughly dried 


and shrunk, and this they profess to give. 


Public Hall and Institute for Baldock: 
mear Hitehin.—A large and influential meeting 
of the inhabitants of Baldock has been held for 
the purpose of considering this matter. The 
meeting resolved itself into a committee, to 
ascertain and report upon the most eligible site, 
the probable cost of erecting a suitable building, 
and the steps to be taken to raise the necessary 
fands. Subscriptions to the amount of 3001. and 
upwards were promised during the evening. 


Art and Industrial Exhibition at Cardiff. 
An Exhibition of Art and Industry is an- 
neunced to take place in Cardiff during the 
autumn of next year. The Marquis of Bute has 
accepted the presidency of the undertaking. 





one end almost reaching to the ceiling. It must 
have needed self-denial on the part of the con- 
gregation to think first about the juveniles when 
the adults were so badly provided for. 


The Suez Canal.—The traffic from the 
opening to the 29th—that is, in eleven days, was 
as follows :—Fifty-two vessels arrived from Port 
Said at Lake Timsah, between the 17th and 19th 
of November, and seven between the 20th and 
and 28th; fifty-one vessels left Lake Timsah for 
Suez from the 19th to the 21st, and five from the 


is 
in the key of F natural. The weight of 
whole peal is about 60 owt. There is also a 
clock bell, weighing about 2 cwt., forming a spiral 


accordingly held, and it was decided to take a 
large building in oe Highfield, “co to 
adapt it to the purposes of a gymnasium. e 

ments have been completed, and the 
building has been opened to the public. It 
is 91 ft. in length, and 40 ft. in width, is 





22nd to the 28th. The arrivals at Port Said 
from Suez in the interval between the 18th and 
28th were altogether forty-five. Of these vessels 
seven were from eastern seas on their way to | 


lighted by nineteen windows and twenty-three 
gas jets, and the height is 16 ft, from the floor to 
the beams. All the requirements for a modern 
gymnasium are provided; there being two 


Europe; nine were from the Mediterranean on | horizontal bars, a trapeze, rings, climbing ropes, 


their way to the Indies. The total number of ladder, jumping apparatus, parallel bars, clube, 
The Earthquakes.—Farthquakes at Gross- | vessels that passed through the canal during the and dumb-bells. Arrangements have also been 


period referred to was 130, the aggregate tonnage | 


of which was 80,000. A telegram from M. de 
Lesseps, with reference to the passage of these 
vessels, says,— Notwithstanding this extra- 
ordinary traffic, only six vessels touched the 
ground slightly; of these, four got off without 
aid, and but two required a little assistance to 
set them afloat. No loss of cargo, no vessel 
damaged. Neither the bottom nor the sides of 
the canal injured.” 


Iron and Steel Institute.—By permission 
of the Privy Council, a general meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute was held in the Lecture 
Theatre at the South Kensington Museum. In 
the absence of the Duke of Devonshire (the 
president), Mr. Bell occupied the chair. After 
the transaction of some routine business, Mr. W. 
Menelaus (vice-president) read a paper on “ Im- 
proved Machinery for Rolling Rails.” Mr. G. H. 
Benson, of Staleybridge, read a paper on “ The 
Generation of Combustible Gases under a 
Pressure.” Details of experimenta in the use of 
yaseous fuel were given. Another paper on “ A 
Firebrick Hot-blast Stove” was read by Mr. 
Whitwell, of Stockton. Discussions followed. 
Amongst those present were Mr. Samuelson, 
M.P., Mr. Fothergill, M.P., Mr. J. Lancaster, 
M.P., and Mr. Roden, M.P. 


Report on Coventry Free Library.—The 
first annual report to the City Council of 
Coventry of the Free Public Library Committee 
has been printed. It shows that the library is 
being appreciated. The total number of issues 
of books for ten months has been 57,954; the 
daily average, 231. Of course, by far the 
largest number are under the head of “ mis- 
cellaneous, poetry, fiction, &c.,” being 37,501; 
but there is a goodly sprinkling of readers in 
history, biography, voyages and travels, &c., and 
in magazines and reviews. Only twelve volumes 
are “ missing.” Of 3,172 borrowers 1,170 were 
of the age of 14 to 20, and 345 of 21 to 25, 


Wew Schools and Church at Highgate.— 
We learn from the Hampstead and Highgate 
Eepress that Miss Burdett Coutts has given a 
site, worth about 7001., for new schools to be 
erected upon at Highgate-new-town. A new 
church is also to be built in the same locality. 


Zendal Drainage. — The corporation of 
Kenda! are about to out a new scheme of 
sewer works throughout the whole town, and to 
apply the sewage to the purpose of irrigating 
some low-lying lands adjoining the river Kent. 
Mr. Brierley, of Blackburn, is the engineer, 





made with a member of the dragocns for the 
teaching of the use of foils and’singlesticks, aad 
facilities will be afforded for bicycle practice. 
Already 200 members have given in their 
adhesion to the new clab. Mr. Councillor 
Chatterton opened the club, in the absence of 
Captain Prest, the president. 


The Trade of Cierkenwell.—A Clerkenwell 
watchmaker, writing to us a proposed 
meeting of the trade at Clerkenwell, to consider 

its present stagaation, asks— 
| “What ible good can arise from a meeting to discuss 
| a fact known, but which bere arises rope oe 
| almost beyond our power enti revent or con 
| Let it be borne in mind that the frou 1 trade of Clerken- 
well consists in the manufacture of articles of luxury, and 
that we are now really feeling {the effects of the ‘panic 
of 1866, and of the ruin, misery, and straitened means 
it entailed upon thousands Fae wy | in comparative 
affluence. Let us also remember the frightfal civil war in 
America and its paralysing effect upon our princi 
reat: Sas ts colethealy grantor fo pecpertion then ' 
watch trade is relatively in pro ion | 
other branches of English industry. Great and incaleu- 
lable injary has flicted upon our manufactare by 
the constant reiteration of the alarming decay in the 
watchmeking trade, leading many to suppose that a first- 
rate English horologist belonged to an almost distinct 
species of the genus . Foreign competitors prees us 
closely ; but this mast be met by manufacturers selling at 
a minimum of profit, and uniting with the workmen in 
devising expeditious methods of execution. ’ 
would —— that retailers should treat us as they do our 
rivals, sell our manufacture at a small oan ty 
is the real test of cheapness. If we stand by that there 
still hope of a bright future for our trade.” 


Surely he gives very good reasons why a meeting 
should be held, if but for the purpose of con- 
sidering these very points. 

Reopening of the Thames Tunnel,—The 
extension of the East London Railway, which 
utilises the Thames Tunnel, has been opened for 
public traffic. Special trains ran over it, start- 
ing from New-cross on the south side of the 
Thames, running northward as far as the 
western extremity of the 8S Commercial 
Docks, and thence by Rotherhithe to the Thames 
Tunnel, and passing under the river to Wapping, 
where for the present the line terminates. The 
cost of these works (including interest and dis- 
count on shares), has been 1,357,9901. In this 
little bill the cost of the Thames Tunnel is put 
down at 200,0001, 


Athens.—Herr Ernest Ziller, architect, while 
conducting some excavations in Athens at his 
own cost, has hit on the site of the stadion of 
Lycurgus. This is the most important archwo- 
logical discovery that has been made there since 
Strack, of Berlin, had the fortune to find 
the Theatre of Bacchus in 1862. 
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Christmas Pecoration.— “Country Lady” 
asks us how she shonid make wreaths to deco- 


‘ preven 
floods, and improving the land belonging to the 
Leicester ion adjoining the bed of the 
river. The object of the corporation wac to 
ascertain whether an effectual scheme for the 
prevention of floods in the borough could be 
advantegeously carried out so as to reduce the 
line of saturation in the valley of the Soar, and 
thereby render available for building purposes 
the land lying on each side of the river or canal, 
and at what cost. The reporters indicated on 
an accompanying plan, a complete scheme of 
drainage which, if the cost were not, in the 
opinion of the corporation, too large, would, in 
their judgment, effectually attain the objects in 
view. The scheme was in three divisions, and 
the cost would be— 


For the lst division ............ £35,110 
For the 2nd division ............ 36,150 
For the 3rd division ............ 60,110 


In any case, according to the report, the first or 
upper section of the scheme should be the first 
to be undertaken. 


Destruction of a Theatre by Fire.—On 
the night of the 15th alt. the Gaiety Theatre, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, America, was burnt to 
the ground. The building was crowded to 
excess. The proprietor had turned the gas off 
from the building, and lighted it with brilliant 
oil, a new article just introduced, and distilled 
from naphtha. Lamps with this oil were 
scattered about through the building. As the 
drill was in p' one of the actors struck a 
lamp, and it fell to the stage. So rapidly did 
the flaid burn that the building seemed one 
mass of flames. Within an hour after the fire 
broke out it was quenched. Thirty persons 
were seriously injared and two killed. 


A Curious Museum.—M. Nestor-Roqueplan, 
the author of “ Parisine,” &., has hit upon a 
line of collection for a museum, in which he has 
certainly had no predecessors, and in which, for 
a time at least, he needs fear but few rivals. 
M. Roqueplan collects warming-pans! In his 
apartment in the Boulevard Haussmann, says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, he has devoted a gallery 
to the exhibition of these utensils de la vie 
intime. There you may see more or less au- 
thentic of Diane de Poitiers, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Catherine de Medicis, 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, Mad!le. de la Valliére, Madlle. 
de Fontange, Madame Pompadour, and Marie 
Antoinette. Chacun a son gotit. 


We Press Fund.—Mr. George Tom- 
line, M.P. for Great Grimsby, has recently had 
engraved, by Mr. Vernon, Murillo’s magnificent 
picture of the “ Pool of Bethesda.” This plate Mr. 
Tomline, th the engraver, has presented to 
the society, it is intended to devote the pro- 
ceeds of this liberal gift to the foundation of a 
separate fund, to be called the “ Tomline Fand.” 
With the view of giving effect to this resolution, 
and carrying out arrangements which Mr. 
Tomline’s generous presentation necessitates, a 
sub-committee, consisting of Lord Houghton, the 
president, some vice-presidents, and the working 
members of the committee, has been nominated. 


Incorporated of British Artists. 
At a meeting of the Society of British Artists, 
held on the Ist inst., Mr. Alfred Clint was 


office of president, vacant by the 


electe* to the 
decease of the late Mr. F, Y. Hurlstone, 





Wew Church at Hornsey.—The foundation 
of another church for the accommodation of 
residents in the newly-built district of Browns- 
wood Park, South Hornsey, has been laid by 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P. After consideration of 
four sets of plans and estimates, the committee 
finally selected those presented by Mr. Frederick 
Wallen, of Furnival’s-inn, who was appointed 
architect for the intended church. The building 
is cruciform in plan, with a central tower and 
lofty spire. It consists of nave, north and south 
aisles, transepts, chancel with aisles, eastern and 
western apses, with a on the north side. 
The style is Early Pointed, and it will be built of 
Hassoch and Kentish rag facings, with Bath 
stone dressings. The contract for the whole 
work has been taken by Mr. Carter at 8,5901. 


British Rainfall.—Mr. G. J. Symons, on the 
part of the Rainfall Committee of the British 
Association, wishes it stated that recorders of 
rainfall should communicate with him (62, 
Camden-square, N.W.) if willing to assist in the 
general ascertainment of British rainfall, by 
forwarding copies of their observations, and 
their names and addresses, so that duplicate 
gauges may not be started unnecessarily near 

m. 


Iron Stains in Marble.—<A correspondent 
says:—“I shall feel obliged if any of your 
readers can tell me how to remove iron stains 
from white marble.” The question has been 
often asked without eliciting a satisfactory reply. 


oe 


IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Mannufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Hi the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 68 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW 


DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamental 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 
CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed Gas Figures, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, &c, 
Garden and Drinking 
Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &c. 
Gates, Railings, Baleony 





Details of the process by which the ink-stains 
were removed from M, Carpeaux’s statue, Paris, | 
might be useful. 





| 
TENDERS. | 


For new bank buildings for the Hul! Banking Company, 
at the corner of Silver-street and Lowgate, Hull. Mr. 
W. Botterill, architect, Quantities supplied vy Mr, G. 

W. Ranwell :— | 







Habbershaw 
D. Jackson 
Keswick 
Foster 
Weatherley & Rymer 
Hutchinsoa & Son ... 
Scholefield & Taylor .... 


Pee een e et eeeeneeeeeres 





wUbpooocecoeocooeooes 
mooococeceoeoooss 


4,971 1 





} 
For basement and new party walls, No. 113 and 114, 


Cannon-street. Mr. E. A. Grun‘ng, architect :— 





Mansfield, Price, & Co, ............ £1,644 0 0 
CO isnccnessécnnaresscsevenneconthhiting 00 
Trollope & Sons ...... esse 0 0 
WORD scdseticisieteccd 1 0 0 
Newman & Mann . 1, 00 
eC Oe sie, BRED. Qe ® 
Holland & Hannen (accepted)... 1,192 0 0 





For building thirty-four houses on the Ashburnham 
Estate, Chelsea. Quantities by Mesrs. Gardiner & Bell ; 


Perrrterrererrriiriii i titer 


oo 





Clemence 


Panels, &c. 
Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s. 6d, in 
stamps. 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 

on and Manufacturers, 
\ 201, UPPER THAMES 
STREET, Lonvonx, E.C 
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SIR W. FAIRBAIRN’S WORKS ON ENGINEERING, &e. 
The First, Second, and Third Series, in crowa 8vo. with [ustrations, 


price 10s. 6d. each Serics. 
SEFUL INFORMATION for ENGI- 
By Sir WILLIAM FAIRS -I8N, Bert. C.E. F.RS. &c. 
Works by the same Author, fully illustrated. 
TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK, 
Becond Edition, carefully revised, of both volames, price 16s. each. 
IRON SHIP-BUILDING: its History and 
Progress to the Present Day, recently published, price 18. 
APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT 
IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. New Edirion in preparation. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternester-row. 





Just published, in 32 mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


‘HE TIMBER TRADES PRICE-BOOK. 


By W. RICHARD:ON, Accountant, Author of “ The Calcu- 
| lator, or Timber Merchant's aud Builder's Guide,” “ Packiug-case 


| Tables,” &e. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in Svo. with Portaait, price lds. 6 L. 


[HE LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
| waren OUTTOR ae 
| Lendon : LONG MANS. GREEN, & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in royal Svo. price 5s. with 47 Illustrations. 

n v Tra a 
BE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL 
in COOKING OPERATIONS, with an Account of Benjamin 
Count of Rua ford, and his Economical Systems, and numercas prac- 

ons adaptei for domestic use. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
By the same Author, 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING. 









Longmire & Burge .. 
Axtord 
Manley & Rogers .. 
Ebbs & Sons 


see an eneneenenee 


eooeceoooooo 
ecoocoesoosco 





For alterations to three warehouses in Fell-street and 
architect :— 


Hart-street, City. Mr. Herbert Ford, 
M & 8 








For new entrance and sundry alterations to a warehouse 
in Friday-street, City. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Myers & Sons (accepted) £522 0 0 





For a detached villa residence, with stabling, &c., on the 
old Manor House Estate, Brixton, for Mr. J.C. Pearce. 
Mr. C. Seweil, architect :— 

Hutchinson (accepted) ........... £2,500 0 0 


HOUSRS, and the Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fireplaces, 
In royal 8vo. with 107 Litustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Care and Pre- 
vention. Fifth Edition, revised, in royal 8vo, wich 40 Illustrations 


Price 3+. 64 
The new edition of Mr. Edwards's “ Domestic Firepiaczs” will 


appear in January. 
London: LONAMANS, GREEN, & CU. Paternoster-row. 





Now rea‘y, with Three Plates and nearly 100 Woodeuts, fp, 
price 7s. 64. cluth, post free, 


QTRAINS in GIRDERS: a Handy-Book 
kK) for the Caleuisiion of Strains in Girders and Similar Strae- 
tures, and their Strength ; con-ivting of Formu'e and Corresponding 
Diagrams, With numerous Details for Practical Application, &c. 
By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. C.B. 

Author of “ Cast and Wrought [ren Bridge Coustraction,” Sc. 

* 4 good, clear, useful pocket or office reference volume for prac- 
tieal use.”— Practical Mechanica’ Journal, 

© Designed to afford mady assistance ia the ordinary run of office 
work. giving no more than is absolutely necesary for the complete 
i. ."—Colliery Guerdian. j 

“ Mr. Humber has rendered a great »ervice to the architect and 
engineer by producing a work especially treating on the methods of 











ting the strains ou irou beam’, roofs, and bridges, by means 
of 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Ghiberti Gates. —We are foreed again to postpone an article on 
this subject, althoagh advertised. 

A numbers of letters aud papers are unavoidably displaced by great 
pressure on our +p.ee. 

C. H. (Massachusetts). —B. N.—J. B. M.—J. B.~8.~A. 8. —A. B.— 
J. @—W. B—T. L-E K.—J. W. K-—J. D. P.-O. H.-A. K— 
Mr, P.~o. J. 8M. N.—-J. H.—T. & P.—W. J. A—T, J. BL 
.C8—F. &L—W. 0-—G M 4H. 8—@ 8. K-—G. B.—G. H. B— 
Messrs. W.—R. J.—T. T.—Miss G.—W. & T.—F. & Co.—Messs. 
F.&F-—F. W.—T B—C. G.—E, A. G.—T. & 8-G. H.—J. 8, B.— 
RW. S—J. D—a Builder.-J. N. (the proposal is net new).— 
Towers (let us see a view and pian of mansion, and reply +hail be 


diagrams.” — Builder. i 
London : LOUK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Just published, with the other Alm»nacs of the Stationers’ 


lompany. ae 

HE BRITISH ALMANAC, containing 

the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Term:; Monthly 
Notices, Sunday Lessons ; Meteorological Tables and Remarks; As- 
trovomical Faete ani Phenomena ; T.bies of ths Sau, Moon, and 
Tides ; with a Misce!laneous Register of Iafo-mation coanected with 
Government, Legisiati Cc aud Educat 3 aad various 
usefal Tables. Price 1s. 


COMPANION to the ALMANAC: a Year- 


Inf tion for 1870 on Subjects connected with 

Mas - Soa@e - Fine Arta, Political omy, Pablic Im- 

elation, S'atistics, &c. Prices 6d. Or BRITISH 
in loth, 











at onee).—8S. (we do not give such information. Aji right).— 
Seirplay.—J. & F, {next woek).—J. K. (next week).—T. B, (next 





week). 


[ies 


COMPANION, bouad price 4, 
To be had of all 
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Just published, 
UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking out ag es 
shame or buildings, with or without a —— Sent free 
by post for 30 stamps.—Addre-s, A. C. 5, Northbrook-terrace, Burnt 
Asb-iane, Lee, Kent, 2B 


agp FITTINGS. —MESSRS. BANKS 


& 00.8 PATENT. 
REVISED ey sapere ened PRICE Lists 
Of every {Article required in d &chool, sent for three 


PARSONAGE WORES, ALBERT-STRERT, MANCHESTER. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPIN G.— 
Builders and others desiring a really good sys’ can have 
SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS by DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which was awarded the Prize offered in “‘ The Builder,” No, 1,180 
and which has been by many large firms, Also, 8 modified 
arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small Builders.—Address, 











E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
“TI have tried your system of bookkeeping, and like it very 
much.”—G. D. 


“Your system seems thoroughly to meet our requirements.”— 
J. &M.H. 

“I like your system very much, and shall adept it."—W. W. 

“ Having adopted your system of bookkeeping, we can recommend 
it to the builders generally. Having bad it in use over twe've 
months, we find it takes much less time to keep the accounts than 
formerly.” _ M. 

**T received yours in due course. They appear to show an excellent 
mode of book keeping. Your directions are most explicit, and suffi- 
ciently explanatory.”—G. C. 

**Messra. KR. & 8. have examined your system, and consider it 
simple, clear, and very satisfactory.” 

“ | greatly appreciate your plan and system of keeping builders’ 
books, and I consider that it has only to be made known to be gene- 
rally adopted.”—T. H. 

* taet June we bad your improved system of bookkeeping. Since 
then we have been Keeping the accounts according to it. I consider 





TO BUILDERS. 
W AXTED: a SITUATION, as 
BUILDER’S CLERK. Thoroughly understands the Good | sight 
Kerrenoms fous or coeutey Age Sk--Aateem, Wr Mi BY, Ghee 
land -road, — N. 





UMBERS AND BUILD) 
Waxm, » by a steady Man, a JOB as 


PLUMBER es eye Can do sr ee Wages 
Address, G, A. W. 183, Blackfriars-road, B.E, 





BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
WANTED, by a respectable married Man, 


a constant SITUATION or JOB, as 
good PLU one, GASFITT 


a thoroughly 

ER, and Zi NCWORKER, Weil pn 
stands every ription of new and old work in the trade, Can ‘yt 
first-class sclsopeane from good West-end firms.—Address, H. B. 5 
Albion-road, Newington, N. 


Wie an "ENGAGEMENT i in Town, 


as ASSISTANT. Good cutee and can assist at 
tities, 8 and Sslary moderate.—A e 
X. Y. 49, Great Percy-street, London, WC, 


W4 ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by the 


Advertiser, a ‘thevenghiy competent BUILDER'S OLERK and 
ACCOUNTANT. Well uo io b-okkeeping and accounts, cost price. 
and office duties ; also superintending works, workmen, and mate- 
rials, assisting principal, or to take charge of a job, Tradeamen’s 
books worked up, bills and balance-sheets prep red by time or 
meut. Good testimonials, references, &.—Address, W. ©. 87, 
® 














WANTED, by. ee “good. SMITH and 


FITTER, a SITUATION. ts understands his 
trade Three years at last employment, and good references. Of 
sober and steady habits. Country ohj*cted to.— Address, W, 8. L. at 
Mr. W. Stocker's, Meyrick-road, Bat’ er-ea. 


TO ARCHITBOTS. 
HE SON of a BUILDER, aged 23, wishes 


P'S OFFICE as PUPIL. ao ee 





BUILDERS or MASTER PLUMBERS 


pes I a a Man —A pd emmy 40 well under- 


aot ol een ph yhew = Tg 


po ng 
saat ae ook apace wae LG. "L tastocneet, 
Baker-street, Ni 





TO CIVIL ENGINETRS, SURVEY! 


URVEYOR, &c. — WAN TED, at an . RBN- 

GAGEMENT as SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, pA DRAUGHTS- 

Practically acquainted with sewer construction, water-eup- 

ply, town eon Bango and is gy ee undertake the 

execution and entire charge of same. years’ practice.—Ad- 
dress, C. EB. Post-office, mei 


STAIRS. —WANTED, a JOB by a Staircase 


Hand (good). Well = in Hines of work. as a Foreman.— 
ress, T. 8. 34. St. Mary’s-road, Southampton, 


pastes FUAMTRARR anes iy! Jorn oe pea 
 sndhad “_— ng Foreman ~—Address, G, A. 3, 8t. John’s road, South 


NGINES.—An ENGINEER, of long 

experience, recently returned from abroad, is desirous of ob- 

taining ares pene ee = ® year or any shorter period. Salary 

not so much an object —Add.es, C.B.'at Little's, News- 
agent, Broadway, Ludgate-hil EC. 














N ARCHITECT, a first-class Perspective 
Management of wey pg Fone Onis. his a SRAVICES teenporn — 
Apply to M.N. care of Housekeeper, 22, Buckingham-street, 





it ‘ne plus — It meets the req of tract work 
perfectly,"—T. RB. 
“T received , a "models, They fully meet my expectations.”— 
B. 


** Your system of bookkeeping appears to me to be excellent.”— 
G 


The model form of books you sent me is very good. "—G. C. 
* Your plan of bookkeeping has gives me many good ‘deas.”— 








BUILDERS, GASFITTERS, &c. 


TO 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION. Ts a good GASFITTER and BELL-HANGRR, and a 
useful general jobbing hand. Used to town or country. tatisfactory 
references.— Address, H. F. 1, Earlswood Cottage, W indmill Fields, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 





RVEYORS. 
GENT! EMAN, aged 31, thoroughly 


qualified, desires an ENGAGEMENT, ata sma!! remunera- 
tion, with a Survey c wishing to take a Jess active part in business, 
or, eventually, to retire.—Address, 725, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.”’ 





ECORATIVE ARTS.—R. YARROW | 


(late YARROW & SON), ARTIST, INTERIOR DECORATOR 
and DESIGNER. Establiched 1814. Decorations carried out. De- 
signs and Working Drawings prepared in any style at the shortest 
notice and on the most rearonable terms.— Address, 67, HERBERT 
STREET, New North-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 


Work, Decorati ve Furniture, and Gilding in all ite branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Mariborergh tan, Blenheim- 
steps. Oxford-street. Work done we | the day, hour, or job, 
found if required.—Address to the 


rows HALL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— 


To ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS. — WANTED, by the 
Local Board of Tunbridge Wells, a HEAD ENGINEER of WATER- 
WORKS and DISTRICT SUKVSYOR. He is required to be fully 
competent to undertake all the duties of the District Burveyor and 
cter of N #8 named in the bye-laws, together with 
those of Head Engineer of Waterworks, and to derote his whole 
time and attention to the duties of bis office. Salary commencing 
at 2501. per annum, rising 1(l. yearly until it reaches 3002 —Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent in on or before the 2lst of 
DECEMBER, addrersed to the Clerk of the Lo-al Board, Townhall, 
Tunbridge Wells, where full particulars as to the amvuut of security 
required, &c. may be obtained on inquiry. 





Secretary. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CABINET MAKE 


HE JOURNEYMEN CARVERS’ 
TRADE SOCIETY have REMOVED from th- “ Adams Arms,” 

Haw patead- street, to the ‘Crowa.” C eveland-street, Fitzroy -square, 
where the un- mployed list can be seen at any hour duriog the day. 
CHAS, F. COLE, Secretary 


O THOSE contemplating BUILDING in 
LONDON or the COUNTRY.—A City AK°HITECT and 8UR 
VEYOR, of considerable experience, OFFERS his SERVICES. Re- 
muneration based upon a fixed scale of charges.—Address, BETA, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


RICKMAKING in SURREY, within 

tweive miles of London.—WANTED, a MAN, with some 

Capital, to MAKE BRICKS (machine and clamp), at per 1,000.— 
Apply, by letter, to Mr. FRASER, Morden, Surrey. 


TO GASFITTERS, HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, AND SMITHS. 


JrOREMAN WANTED, to take the entire 
Mansgement, ora Partnership might be arranged. A first- 

rate opportunity for respectable, steady nan with a capital of not 
lees than 3002, Highest references given and required.—Address, by 
letter, to BETA, care of 17, Harrington street, Regent's Park. 


WANTED, a THREE BRANCH HAND ; 


ome aeomstemed to lead-glazing preferred.—A to Mr. m4 
TEOM AS, Stonehouse, Devon. - ? - 


(WANTED, bya + London Firm of Builders 
PRIME-COST CLERK — Address, stating age aa aly cone ane 
where last emp' oyed, to 695, Office 




















, salary required, and 
jes The Bi Builder.” 


WANTED, a Young Man who has served 
MAT Sg ee 


ANTED, a LAD, who has been used to the | 5 


writi ne = ronting of « Ba ofa Builder’ ‘8 Office.—Address, in 
ing, 
Bu biton-hill and references, to Mr. TOWILL, Be Bolder, 


TO BUILDERS, yo LS eeeER, GAS AND 
WATER ENG NEERS. 
ANTED, ‘s JOB in the above line, by a 


thoroughly eapustenced Hand. Has been used to the job- 
bing trade.— Address, A. B. 5, Castle terrace, High-street, fad 0 2 vg 


‘WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP, OUTDOOR, or GENE _ 
Address, YZ RAL FOREMAN w ) 














Z, Mr. Crook's, 83, Stanhope-street, Hampetead. 


ANTED, b by a thoroughly practical Man, 
AGEMENT ®KOP FO 

eg FOREMAN, or as CLERK of . da 
with the use of machinery and the price of joiner’s {work in con- 
nexion with in. A good and repid ge Can | design, take 














= ° and ri din levelling 
setting out buildings, &c. Bef testi rm ¥ 
J. W. B Office of “ Builder.” vd d 


TO BUILDERS AND IRONMONGERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or 
PIRCE WORK, by an experienced FOREMAN BELL. 
HANGER, Gas, Hot-Water. Bath, and Kitchen Fitter. A 





BUILDER'S ASSISTANT is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT as Lape in either town or ena. Has 
filled a similar position with a London firm for the last six years, 
aod can give Gret-class aud testimonials. Salary 35s. per 
sot aah, HH. 4, Chesterford-terrace, Stanley-road, 


AX ‘perienced ASSISTANT is in WANT 


- aerate ney Isa good draughtsman and surveyor 5 3 
moderate. 





&c. Salary 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 34, Eden- 





to electric beil-work, and every class of the above brancher, Ma- 
chinery, p'ane, and estimates.—Address, MANCHESTER, Office of 
** The Builder,” 





BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a constant SITUATION as 

good PLUMBER or THRES-BRANCH HAND. Can do 

wo gasfitting and zine-workiog if reyu're).—Addcess, W. W. Alma- 
ilias, Rosemont-road, Richmond-hiil, Surrey. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Man, aged 36, 
. SITUATION as TIMEKREPER, STOREKEEPER, or in 

any capacity where trust is reqaired. Unexceptionable references 

can be given.—Address, C. C. 41, Weston-terrace, Bormondsey, 8.E . 


ANTED, by 

MACHINIST. a SITUATION to WORK GENERAL JOINER 

or MOULDING MACHINE. Cau mske cutters, &c.—Address, A. B. 
7, Duke-street, Westminster-road, sou\hwark. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND 8UR 


\ 7 ANTED, by azood Geneeal A ‘ASS ISTANT, 

an ENGAGEMENT. ‘Last four years in a West-end fin 
Terms moderate. — Address, P. D. care of Mr. W. H. Coe, 5, York- 
terrace, Yo: k-road, Battersea, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, +URVEYORS, 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 
well-cuguvienend and thorongbly practical Bullders’ and 
Surveyors’ QUANTITY and MEASUKING CLER«K.— Address, 777, 
81, Lupus-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLU MBERS., 
W 7ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 19, a 


SITUATION as IMPROVER to the PLUMB'NG. Has been 














Edgware-road, London. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT asa CLERK of WORKS, «a General Fore- 
man, or to Take entire Charge of a Job, either ia Towa or country. 
Isa carpenter and joiner by trade, aud can ‘give 





an experienced | 


used Rs leveling, quantities, perspective, 
—Address, 
grove, Solow. N. 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYORS 


ASSISTANT requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. —Adircss, COM- 
PASS, Post-office, Westbourne-crove, W. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND OTH 
GOOD practical PLUMBER is ia n WANT 
Ss thane wih po = aRe Sn a, oF alaing Good, eee 
in or 
if required. Ga ny no po Loy poe if permanent. Address, MIL LS, 33, 
Maryicboue-lane, 











HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N experianced ASSISTANT will shortly 


be DISENGAGED. Excellent references to present and pre- 
vious employers,— Address, 720, Offices of ** The Bail er.” 


A YOUNG MAN, “CARPE NTER and 
JOINER, and ured to Jobbing, is in want of EMPLOYMENT. 
nr a emcee A. B. 10, Little Carlisle-street, Eigware- 


N ARCHITECT, having completed 


arrange important undertaking, 
seeks the aneIsTANCE or carving oul ve ION of another Architect 
or firm, ap hate 3s Se ee See am, only 
1502 payable aa 1ejuired for developing the uudertaking.— arr mmf 
739, (fice of “ The Builder.” 











HITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


N t experienced QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 








ESYIMATOR, and DRAUGHTSMAN wants an ENGAGE- 

MENT (tmporary or other te get out working, detail, 

floished hee take off quantities, measure up 3 Os ot get out 
College-street, 


three years in the trade. — Address, A. C. 21, Newnham-street, | *ccoun' Good ae ig ne a xX. ¥. Z 


Passe, York-roai, Lam 


A S ENGINE DRIVER, or otherwise 

mechanically useful, Factory or Saw Mill. Moderate wages, 
constant place. Good references,—Address, B. T. 44, James-street, 
Lower Mar.h, Lambeth, 








references as to character, ability, &c. from em ployers.—Address, 
A. J. W. 15, Upper Clifton-street, Fiusbury, K.C. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as general 
OUT-DOOR FuREMAN, by a thoreughly practical joiner and stair- 








ARCHITECTS. 
AX efficient “ASSISTANT requires an 
ENGAGEMENT of three days a week, in the Office of an 
Arebitect.—Address, A.R.1.B.A. Post-office, ‘treet, Bedford- 
square, W.C. 





case haud, 33 years of ege, good dravgbhteman, well up in pi 

and machinery, First-class reference from last employer, one ef the 
largest builders in London. Country not objected to —Addrem, 
Y. K. 10, Aldenham-street, Somers-town, N.W. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
BITUATION as PLUMBER. Good referencma.— 
J. 8. 9, Camming-street, Pentonville-hill, 
10 BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, 


WANTED, RE-ENGAGEMENT, as a 


GENERAL #POREMAN of 8MITHS, one who nas ‘had 4 
experience in ra ayy —< Builders’ firms. Good 











EVERAL SUMS of MONEY, from 
2 000%. to 8,0001. to LEND on MORTGAGE of FREEHOLD or 
EGULD SEUUKITIES at 4 or 5 per cont.—Address, Mr C, EB. 

, Surveyor, 24, Granvilie-place, Portman-square, W. 





Meer on MORTGAGE upon FREE- 


HOL), Compo or COPYHOLD Bb we iagrandend for any 
Principal and interest repayabie by 


pawn my hecwwrsern. Fay ay t particulars 
of Mr. HOLCOMBE, 6, Great J. Bedford-row, W.C. 
Office hours, Ten to Bix o’clock. 





be given.—Address, D. D. 190, Buckirgham P: 


‘alace-road, i, 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 


ust completed the works at Dobroyd Castle. Tocmorden, 
s a RERNAOHMET as SHOP, GENERAL FOREMAN, or wo Take 
vg a Job, Town oF country. class referevces. 
pe Aged 34 Terms moderate.—Address, A. B. J. 
No. 20, Aylesford-street, Grosvenor-roid, Pi. miico, 








TO MASTER BRICKMAKERS., 


ANTED, by a respectable middle-aged 

Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, either ip close kiln or 

stock work. Not wey whether close kiln or burping. Can do 

tile work and wok, Wil! not object to go abroad. Has 

worked two years “ge weden, Eleven years’ good character.—Ad- 
dress, G. W. care of A. Koight, Bookseller, Hertford, 


TO ARCHITEC!IS, BUILDERS, &>. 


WANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLYRK of WORKS, Shop or General F ++man, or t> Take 
pp I TEE ee 
n° hes ng trae. Noo to the country. 
Address, F. L. 47, Alexandra-road, Ki'burn Fark. - 








ANTED, an immediate RE- ENGAGE- 
MENT, by * thoroughly efficient GENERAL ASSIsTANT. 
Accustomed to Go _ ae — ian ye Well up in Somes 
a had the experieace of of good London and serpy Otees ate exten- 








Tees BEAR, MICA, TALO, and 
ASBESTOS MERCHANT, 283, sites pt oy monet ees 








Ditto, for Paraffine Lamp .......... 
P.8.—N. assorted ie 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIER 
WALL gH Ts and LOWTRES res and Candin 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAs f for INDIA. 


begs = GLASs, Tesiun and D 
Mes, Furnisbiog Orders promptly executed. 





PANTILES. — Sead 





ve practice.—Address, W. F. F. 12, Colepeund, ‘vdtan, &.W. 


i. i: tp thoi ae oe Cb fe 2 eee 2. 6. ue 





